Y THE time you receive this 

August-September issue, the 
political conventions will be over, 
the platforms adopted, and the 
candidates selected. You there- 
fore have about three months to 
decide which platform and which 
candidate seem best qualified to 
preserve not only the letter but 
the spirit of our magnificent Con- 
stitution. As Constitution Day 
approaches, chapters could well 
take time to study the unequaled 
document under which this Na- 
tion has prospered and progressed 
for nearly a century and three 
quarters. It is a source of wonder 
that sixty-one years passed be- 
tween ratification of the twelfth 
and thirteenth amendments and 
that forty-three more years 
marked the gap between ratifica- 
tion of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
amendments. We Americans think 
long and earnestly before we add 
to our Constitution! 
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1960. 


ZINE 


mae JULY a packet containing letters writ- 
ten by National Officers and National Chair- 
men was sent to every chapter regent in the country. 
These letters explain in detail the program of work 
of each office and each committee and should be 
studied carefully by every chapter regent, that she 
may guide her chapter members to a highly suc- 
cessful year in promoting the objectives of our 
Society. Too, these letters should be filed for refer- 
ence during the year and shared with chapter 
officers and chairmen. 
From September 17th through the 23rd we 
observe Constitution Week; a special letter with 
information and helpful aids for celebrating this 
week has been sent to all chapters and is also given 
in this Magazine. Let every chapter have some 
appropriate celebration in honor of “the noblest 
document ever produced by the mind of man.” 
As Daughters of the American Revolution we have 
a direct and abiding interest in this great document. 
It completed the American Revolution and guar- 
anteed to future generations enjoyment of the 
liberty obtained for the individual by that historic 
struggle. We are the grateful beneficiaries of the 
wisdom and foresight of our Revolutionary an- 
cestors. However, during the past three decades, 
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. there has been a loss of faith in the ideals of indi- 


lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor” to re- 


_ our glorious heritage of constitutional liberty. 


follows Constitution Week. On October 11 the 


_ future through examination of its past accomplish- 
_ments. Too, it is well to review how our Society 
came into being. The pioneer work of our Society 


To these early members belongs the credit of 


is taken into consideration that they launched into 


vidual liberty. We must rededicate ourselves, “our 


education of the citizens of our country, particu- 
larly our younger citizens, to an appreciation of 


Another anniversary of special interest to us 


Daughters of the American Revolution celebrate 
their Seventieth Birthday. When any anniversary 
rolls around, it is well that an organization examine 
itself that it may judge whether it is carrying out 
the objects of its Founders and that it may per- 
chance gain inspiration for greater efforts in the 


covered the first three years after the organization. 


building a foundation that could not be excelled 
today with all the experience of the past. When it 


an unknown sea where the only beacon was the 
love of country burning in their hearts, we may 
well marvel at the results of their labor. 

Those members who, on coming into the Society, 
find all the machinery of the great organization 
running smoothly and accomplishing such wonder- 
ful results must recognize the fact that the Society 
owes its great success to the well-laid plans inaugu- 
rated by the women who made up our first Boards 
of Management. The recently restored portraits 
of our Feunders—Miss Mary Desha, Mrs. Mary S. 
Lockwood, Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, and Miss 
Eugenia Washington—now are displayed in a place 
of honor in the area near the Board Room just 
inside the Genealogical Library in our National 
Headquarters. 

With these thoughts in mind, it is hoped that 
every chapter will give proper recognition to our 
Seventieth Birthday. 

Your President General hopes that you have had 
a happy summer and, with the resumption of chap- 
ter meetings in September, you will begin your 
D.A.R. year with redoubled zeal and interest. 


President General, N.S.D.A.R. 
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Mrs. Richard §S. Carlson, Vice President General from Colorado, 
presents the D.A.R. prize, known as the Langley Award, for excel- 
lence in aerodynamics, to Cadet Wilfred L. Goodson of McAlester, 
Okla., at the United States Air Force Academy, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., on June 6, 1960. 


The President General makes the D.A.R. award for the highest 
rating in the mechanics of fluids—a portable typewriter—to Cadet 


Charles Otstott of Dallas, Tex., at the United States Military 
— West Point, N. si June 6, 1960. 


Mrs. Ross Boring Hager, Librarian General, presents the D.A.R. 


Mrs. Ashmead White, President General, makes the D.A.R. award award—a camera—for the highest multiple in naval operations 
for excellence in seamanship to Cadet Donald Charles Greenman . to Midshipman Tracy Clark Tucker, of Sheridan, N. Y., bid gradu- 
of Arlington, Va., at the United States Coast Guard Academy on ating exercises of the United States Naval Academy, polis, 
June 7, 1960, New London, Conn. Md., June 7, 1960. 
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Our 


English Philosopher, 1632- 1704 


OHN LOCKE dedicated his life and 

learning to the proof and prin- 
ciples of freedom and the dignity of 
individual man and became the em- 
bodiment of the immortal words of 
Pericles; “For the whole earth is the 
sepulchre of free men: and their story 
is not graven only on stone over their 
native earth, but it lives on, far away, 
without visible symbol, woven into 
the stuff of other men’s lives.” 

We, the people of the United 
States, received a priceless heritage 
from John Locke many years after 
his death, when our Founding Fath- 
ers incorporated into our Constitu- 
tion, his proof and principles of free- 
dom. From the beginning, the great 
experiment of freedom caught the 
imaginations and the hearts of men, 
everywhere. Today, each one of us, 
as individuals, by conduct and ex- 
ample, must keep this freedom a 
dynamic, persuasive, and wanted 
reality. 

John Locke, in his wisdom, wrote: 

Where there is no Law, there is no Free- 
dom, for Freedom is not license. The end 
of all laws is not to abolish or restrain, but 
to preserve and enlarge Freedom. 

Reason, unrestrained, is dangerous dog- 
matism; reason restrained is productive 
wisdom; reason applied to the practical 
needs of human living, is human happiness, 


which all men and nations, under God, 
strive to attain. 


In 1951 Lowell Thomas reported 
an interview with Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, who said: 

Dictators fear the Bible—and for good 
reason. It inspired the Magna Carta and 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
American Constitution. 

Inspiration came, also, from 
learned men; great philosophers who 
lived by the Bible, and wrote of 
liberty—the dignity of man, and re- 
ligious toleration. During the century 
before the Colonies made their in- 
spired choice of independence, the 
English Revolution had given basic 
freedoms to Englishmen. Our Found- 
ing Fathers who prepared the Amer- 
ican Constitution were not only fa- 
miliar with the provisions of the 
Magna Carta, which had been wrested 
from the corrupt King John of Eng- 
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Rich Heritage from John Locke 


land by his barons in 1215, but they 
deeply appreciated the significance of 
the historical events leading up to 
this drastic action against a tyrant 
king. Although the terms of the 
Magna Carta were often ignored by 
English monarchs after 1215, for 
which they paid in execution and 
revolution, it was to become the 
“basis of American liberty” through 
our heritage. The Constitutional 
writers were, also, thoroughly con- 
versant with the Petition of Right, 
which was forced from King Charles I 
of England in 1628, when Parliament 
cut off the kingdom’s maintenance 
monies until the profligate king re- 
stored the rights and privileges of his 
subjects, laid down for them 400 
years before in the Magna Carta. 

They, also, studied the Bill of 
Rights, which had been approved in 
1689 by the newly elected rulers of 
England, William and Mary, after 
James II was forced to abdicate be- 
cause of his tyrannical belief in the 
absolute right of kings. 

How well our Founding Fathers 
knew the history and contents of 
these great documents is seen in the 
first eight amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which 
were directly influenced by the Peti- 
tion of Right and the Bill of Rights. 
The political and religious persecu- 
tion leading to their granting had 
been the direct cause of the migration 
of the immediate forebears of these 
same Founding Fathers to the free 
New World, and this was not for- 
gotten by the inspired authors of our 
Constitution. Yet, even above the in- 
fluence of these immortal documents 
of our Mother England’s darkest 
hours were the writings of three great 
philosophers, two English and one 
French, whose brilliant thoughts and 
deductions on mankind’s never-ending 
struggle for individual and collective 
freedom were: entirely familiar to 
these dedicated writers of our Con- 
stitution. 

Who, then, were these three men? 
And what did they think? Chief 
among them was John Locke, then 


By Elizabeth Huyck (Mrs. F Young 
Lares Registrar, Presidio Chapter, San Francisco, Calif. 


should be listed Sir William Black- 
stone and the French Baron Charles 
de Montesquieu, all of whom were 
aristocrats; yet, all three believed in 
the equality and the dignity of all 
men as individuals and stood up 
against kings and tyranny to prove 
their point. 
Every leader of the American Rev- 
olution quoted John Locke and his 
“reasonable philosophies” set forth 
in his great Essay on Human Under- 
standing. What then, were these rea- 
sonable philosophies that they could 
shake a world asunder? Locke de- 
clared that the natural rights of men 
are life, liberty, and property. Con- 
sequently, the ends of political society 
are to fix a uniform interpretation of 
the laws that establish the rights of 
life, liberty, and property to be en- 
joyed by men in peace and safety. 
Government without written law 
Locke regarded as arbitrary and con- 
trary to the laws of nature, which 
gave us the threefold rights of men. 
Who or what should write these 
laws? The legislative branch of the 
Government should be supreme in 
this field, with no power to transfer 
lawmaking to any other agency, was 
Locke’s conviction. 
The Era of Humanism 

John Locke planted the seed of 
rationalism, which was to grow into 
the great cultural tradition that we 
now call the enlightenment, while he 
was living in the intellectual environ- 
ment of the period called Humanism. 
This had developed with the begin- 
ning of the Renaissance, in the early 
15th century. 
The Renaissance was the rebirth 
and development of human self- 
realization; the revolt against au- 
thority as such; a belief in the 
self-sufficiency and dignity of the 
individual. 
John Locke was born in the era of 
Humanism. Later, he refuted some 
of its doctrines. Essentially, it stood 
for “The development of National- 
ism, the heretical currents of thought, 
mysticism—the antagonism to the 
scholastic alliance of theology and 
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philosophy.” These doctrines were 
the forerunners of two great reform 
movements, called the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. The times were 
beginning to find fault with the old 
traditions, old literature, art, reli- 
gious systems, the political relations 
of church and state. This spirit of 
thoughtful criticism grew until it 
broke out in open revolt against au- 
thority and tradition—in revolt of 
nation against church, of reason 
against prescribed truth; man became 
an individual! The conflict between 
church and state had been settled in 
favor of the state—but, within both 
church and state the desire for 
political, economic, religious, and in- 
tellectual liberty found partial real- 
ization in the Renaissance and Refor- 
mation, expressing itself in modern 
philosophy and in other signs of the 
struggles for human liberty and 
enlightenment. 

The authority of the church over 
the mind of man no longer prevailed, 
reason took over from authority, and 
truth was found to be something to 
be won by free and impartial investi- 
gation, instead of being forced upon 
one by authority, with no questions 
asked. As the individual began to use 
his intellectual independence, he 
turned his gaze from heaven to earth, 
and natural science came to the front. 
Religion could no longer make man- 
kind good by penance and absolution 
—the Bible and his conscience were 
his guides. With this turning of his 
face from the past and the yearning 
for new things, he had a choice of 
roads—back to the models of antiq- 
uity or forward with newly created 
forms of life, art, and thought. 

The new freedom from accustomed 
authority left men, at first, timid 
thinkers, confused about their own 
importance. Soon, however, their 
right to think for themselves asserted 
itself in human achievements— 
human talents were developed and 
honored, “the arts and architecture 
were humanized to man’s level and 
became the natural joy of life.” 

The ideals of both the Renaissance 
and the age of Humanism were re- 
flected by our Constitution when, as 
in a miracle, our new and loosely 
knit nation produced and assembled 
this large company of men brilliant 
in leadership and action, pious men 
who believed that only a nation that 
trusts in God can survive. They 
prayed for guidance, then produced 
a masterpiece because, among them, 
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they had mastered everything that 
was to be known about political 
philosophy and then had summed it 
all up in John Locke’s century-old 
conviction that “the purpose and 


end of Government, is the freedom 


of its people.” 
Locke’s Early Life 
John Locke was born on Augus 
1632, at Wrington, Somersetshire, 
England. His father was a land 
owner and a lawyer, who joined the 
Parliamentary Army against King 
Charles I. Although he was of the 
upper class, he resented the heavy 
taxes levied by the king to pay for 
his profligate pleasures. As more and 
more of the rights of Englishmen and 
the terms of the Magna Carta were 
deliberately flouted, Locke, senior, 
raised a company of Somerset men 
and took the field as its captain. 
During all of these stirring times 
of revolt, before and after the trial 
and execution of Charles I, young 
John Locke lived right at the center 
of a hotbed of battles between the 
Parliamentary Army and the King’s 
Troops, during the great English Re- 
bellion or Puritan Revolution. He 
was devoted to his father, who had 
made a close companion of his son 
but at the same time fostered inde- 
pendent thinking in John from a very 
tender age. The boy used this very 
fortunate training to good purpose 
when he entered Westminster School 
in 1646 at 14, while history was 
being made, virtually at his doorstep. 
It is alleged that John Locke and 
several schoolmates witnessed the be- 
heading of King Charles I on Janu- 
ary 30, 1649, at Whitehall Palace 
yard! Locke was then 17, a brilliant 
student of inquiring mind. The death 
of a king, proclaimed a traitor to 
the Commonwealth after oppression 
of his subjects because of his belief 
in the divine right of kings, made a 
never-to-be-forgotten impression upon 
the young John Locke, who even 
then, believed profoundly that the 
natural rights of men were life, lib- 
erty, and property. During the next 
2 or 3 years he heard and saw much, 
and thought much about all of these 
strange and terrifying events. He 
was, also, laying the foundation of 
his later Thoughts on Education, in 
which he bitterly denounced the 
teaching methods of the day. He 
particularly objected to learning by 
rote (contending that this was no 
challenge to intelligence) and to be- 
ginning the study of languages by 


grammar, instead of the natural con- 
versational approach. Both practices 
he later proved to be inefficient. 

In the autumn of 1652, when he 
was 20, Locke entered Oxford Uni- 
versity as his right of “generosi 
filius” or “son of a gentleman,” 
which, with satisfactory grades, were 
the requirements for matriculation. 

Ten years before this Charles I had 
set up almost a military camp in 
Oxford and had debased the univer- 
sity by granting unearned degrees to 
over 400 of his favorite nobles, who 
then became his bodyguards. Charles I 
had virtually taken up his residence 
at Oxford University, which then 
became a royal stronghold. For 4 
years it was a place of dissipation 
and little learning under the king’s 
appointed president, Dr. John Fell. 

In 1646 Oxford town and the uni- 
versity surrendered to the Puritans 
under Oliver Cromwell. When John 
Locke entered Oxford six years later, 
order had been restored under John 
Owen, the Puritan dean and vice 
chancellor of the university, and Ox- 
ford was ruled by the Independ- 
ents, who were English pioneers of 
religious toleration. Although John 
Locke was Puritan by inheritance, he 
drew away as soon as he realized the 
developing fanaticism of the formerly 
tolerant Independents. 

Career at Oxford 

In 1660, having obtained several 
degrees, Locke became a fellow of 
Christ Church, Oxford, lecturing in 
Greek on Greek rhetoric and philos- 
ophy. He was spurred and chal- 
lenged in his further study of philos- 
ophy at this time by the works of 
Descartes. 

In 1663, when 31 and while living 
and lecturing at Oxford University, 
his active mind led him to experi- 
ments in chemistry and meteorology; 
the latter science held his interest 
throughout his life. Because of his 
pious background and his deep faith 
and study of Holy Writ, he was at- 
tracted to theology, but he soon real- 
ized that, after the Reformation, 
which followed the Rebellion, free 
inquiry was not welcomed in the 
Anglican church. Locke could not 
accept dogma without study and 
understanding, so he decided on 
medicine as a profession. During his 
medical studies he met and became 
close friends with the great Dr. 
Robert Boyle and the brilliant Dr. 
Sydenham. Locke’s public career in 
medicine was very promising. He 
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was elected to the Royal Society of 
Physicians and Surgeons in 1668, the 
highest honor. But soon his many 
other interests, including his Greek 
lectures at Oxford and his growing 
concern for politics, cut down the 
time that he spent on medical prac- 
tice. He accompanied Sir Walter 
Vane on a Government mission to the 
Elector of Brandenburg and _ there 
met Lord Ashley, soon to become the 
first Earl of Shaftesbury. A lasting 
friendship developed, founded on 
their mutual sympathy with the prob- 
lems of liberty—civil, religious, and 
philosophical. 


Years in London and Paris 


1667, when 35, Locke moved to 
Exeter House, Lord Ashley’s town 
residence in London, to become his 
household physician, confidential sec- 
retary, and tutor to the Ashley heir. 
For the next 15 years this was 
Locke’s home, though he continued 
his lectures at Oxford. Some books 
and papers that he published at this 
time reveal his thoughts and theories 
in the early years of his career. An 
essay on the Roman Commonwealth 
expresses convictions about religious 
liberty and the relation of religion to 
the state. Years brought modifica- 
tion but added strength to his convic- 
tions of this time. Other articles, 
more daring, objected to ecclesiasti- 
cal claims to infallibility in the inter- 
pretation of scripture. But the most 
significant revelation in these early 
writings is the Essay Concerning 
Toleration written in 1666. It was 
Locke’s habit to invite a few kindred 
persons to debate on questions of 
science, political freedom, and the- 
ology. At one of these verbal meet- 
ings in 1670, Locke was moved to 
take some notes for future reference 
and research. A half dozen friends 
had been debating among themselves 
on principles of morality, religion, 
and how free is freedom. They soon 
came to an impasse because their 
theories had neither proof nor system. 
Locke then proposed that he put 
down on a single piece of paper: 
The Limits of Human Understanding. 
This was done simply to clarify an 
issue. As this group met often, it 
became a regular clearing house for 
criticisms and ideas on this subject; 
the notes taken were informal, often 
neglected as the debates became vehe- 
ment, sometimes tossed aside in a 
welter of papers. But in 1690 Locke 
edited them as Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding. 


In 1675 Lord Shaftesbury, at 
whose home Locke was living, went 
down to political defeat. No longer 
needed as confidential secretary, 
Locke went to France, where he spent 
3 years, mostly at Paris. 

Here, fresh enthusiasm was kindled 
by men of science and letters. A 
Dutch physician, a Danish astron- 
omer, a French critic, a Jewish 
banker and world traveler, a French 
jurist, and a German commentator 
on letters became Locke’s world, all 
bound together by brilliant, inquir- 
ing minds. Strangely, Malebranche, 
whose Récherche de la Verité had ap- 
peared 3 years before, was not in- 
cluded in this group. This is ex- 
plained when we learn that Locke 
differed violently from, and opposed 
the conclusions set down, by Male- 
branche in his book. 

In 1679 Locke resumed his home 
with Shaftesbury in London. It was 
a time of political plots and counter- 
plots, and Shaftesbury was sent to 
the Tower, tried, and acquitted. Three 
years later he was again suspected, 
so he escaped to Holland, dying in 
Amsterdam the following year. Dur- 
ing these troubled years, Locke spent 
most of his time at Oxford and 
Somerset, being entirely out of sym- 
pathy with Shaftesbury’s intrigue; 
but published letters of Prideaux and 
of John Fell, the former regent of 
Oxford University under Charles I, 
later showed that Locke himself was 
suspected at court because of his 
close association with Lord Shaftes- 
bury. 

Residence in Holland 

Locke’s letters to his friend, Ed- 
ward Clark of Chipley, give a vivid 
picture of his thinking at this time. 
He was advocating toleration in the 
government and comprehension in 
the church and seemed to be utterly 
indifferent to the theological dogma 
of the times. In 1683, at 51, Locke 
joined others in a search for liberty of 
thought, and they became self-exiles 
in Holland. He spent several years 
there, the first year in real danger of 
arrest from the British Government. 
He was virtually in concealment in 
Amsterdam, under the assumed name 
of Dr. van der Linden. Finally, he 
left Amsterdam for London, where 
he resumed his own name and hoped 
to resume, also, his work at Oxford; 
but he found Oxford and his senior 
studentship at Christ Church College 
was closed to him, as a suspected 
traitor, by order of King Charles II. 


So, now, at 54, Locke became an — 
author by contributing articles to Le | 
Clere’s Bibliothéque Universelle, the — 
chief organ in Europe of men of | 
letters. Locke had finished his great — 
Essay while in Holland, and a French — 
epitome appeared in Le Clerc’s Jour- — 
nal, which forecast the larger works 
of later years. Locke had now moved | 


back to Holland, to Rotterdam, to _ 


escape King James II’s disfavor. — 
Here, he was closely allied with other — 
political exiles from England. 
Through this, he became known to | 
William, Prince of Orange, who had — 
married the daughter of James II of — 
England. When James was forced to — 
abdicate, William was chosen king of © 
Great Britain, and when he landed in | 
England on November 4, 1688, Locke © 
soon followed in February 1689, in — 
the train of Princess Mary. 

England Again; Career as Essayist — 

By this time, he had achieved — 
European fame and was offered the | 
Ambassadorship to Brandenburg. © 
This he declined but accepted the © 
modest job of Commissioner of Ap- 
peals, an office involving few duties, — 
leaving him a great deal of time for © 
writing. His Epistle on Tolerance or — 
Epistola de Tolerantia was published — 
in Latin in 1685 and translated into | 
English a few months later by a Uni- 
tarian merchant in London. Two 
Treatises on Government, defending — 
the right of ultimate sovereignty in — 
the people, were intended to “estab- 
lish the throne of our great Restorer, — 
the present King, William, and to | 
make good his title in the consent of | 
the people.” 

Locke received but £30 for the 
copyright of his history-making Essay — 
Concerning Human Understanding, — 
published in 1690. ; 

He had been disappointed in the — 
terms of settlement of the so-called | 
Glorious English Revolution under — 
Cromwell—he deplored that tolera- 
tion and civil liberty were not granted — 
in the Treaty. His writings reflect this — 
disappointment. 

In 1691 he removed to Oates 
Manor in Essex, the country seat of | 
Sir Francis Masham. He had known © 
Lady Masham, daughter of a bril- 
liant philosopher friend, before her — 
marriage, when Locke was living with — 
Lord Shaftesbury. Here, for 14 years, 
Locke had a semblance of peace and — 
leisure, although handicapped by ill | 
health. Nevertheless, he took fre-— 
quent trips to London to “feel the 
English pulse.” His Letter on Tolera- 
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tion, which had been published in 
Latin in 1685, after he had returned 
to England to live under William and 
Mary, involved him in controversy. 
An Answer, by Jonas Proast of 
- Queen’s College, Oxford, provoked 
Locke to write, in 1690, a Second 
Letter on Toleration. Back came a 
_ rejoinder from Jonas Proast in 1691, 
which drew forth the Third Letter on 
Toleration from Locke. In 1692 he 
took time from his writing on philos- 
ophy, to address an important letter 
to Sir John Somers on the Conse- 
quences of the Lowering of Interest 
and Raising the Value of Money, 
which gives a very fine indication of 
his breadth of interests. At this time, 
too, he published the collected letters 
written to his friend, Edward Clark 
of Chipley, on the education of chil- 
dren. These letters had been written 
from Holland during Locke’s first 
exile. They were published as 
Thoughts on Education in 1693 and 
are still being used as a sound and 
educational classic! Controversies 
raging over theology in the 17th 
century strengthened Locke’s belief in 
the simplicity of fundamental Christi- 
anity, producing in 1693, Reason- 
ableness of Christianity as Delivered 
in the Scriptures. Locke was imme- 
diately involved in controversy. He 
resented the time spent in answering 
them in his Vindication, followed by 
his Second Vindication in 1697, but 
he realized that in writing answers 
to criticism, he got his arguments 
over to the public. But, now, his 
great Essay had to be defended. 
John Norris, the English disciple of 
Malebranche of Paris, criticized it in 
1690, so Locke’s second winter at 
Oates Hall, where he had hoped to 
work uninterrupted, was spent mostly 
in an answer: An Examination of 
Malebranche’s Opinion of Seeing All 
Things in God, and Remarks Upon 
Some. of Mr. Norris’ Books. These 
were really not books but tracts de- 
signed to show how ambiguous were 
the theories of perception through the 
senses. 

Another edition of Essay appeared 
in 1694, with an added chapter on 
Personal Identity and numerous al- 
terations in the chapter on Power. 

The next year brought another edi- 
tion of Essay, a reprint, followed by 
clamors from a formerly critical Ox- 
_ ford for permission to expound its 
ideas in the university. Dublin de- 
manded equal rights to lecture. Locke 
was now writing at fever heat, as 


well as examining and editing previ- 
ous works, but in 1696 he accepted 
a commissionership on the Board of 
Trade, necessitating frequent visits to 
London. Here he met the hostile 
Stillingfleet, Bishop -of Worcester, 
whose Vindication of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity charged Locke with dis- 
allowing mystery in human knowl- 
edge. Locke immediately replied, 
then Stillingfleet challenged his reply, 
which was followed by a Second 
Letter from Locke. Once more the 
bishop replied, but Locke’s Third 
Letter was delayed until 1699. Soon 
after its publication Stillingfleet died. 
Locke immediately turned to other 
critics of his Essay, which by this 
time was known all over Europe as 
well as the British Isles, as was 
Locke, who was considered the 
“Chief philosophical defender of civil 
and religious liberty.” 

A fourth edition of the Essay ap- 
peared in 1700, with important addi- 
tional chapters on Association of 
Ideas and Enthusiasm. A planned 
additional chapter, The Conduct of 
the Understanding, was among 
Locke’s working papers at his death. 

In 1700 Locke resigned his com- 
missionership and devoted himself to 
Biblical studies and religious medita- 
tion. He applied the spirit of his 
Essay and the ordinary rules of 
critical interpretation to the Epistles 
of St. Paul, deciding that they were 
infallible. He now wrote A Para- 
phrase on St. Paul’s Epistles and a 
tract on Miracles, which were pub- 
lished after his death on October 28, 
1704. He left an unfinished Fourth 
Letter on Toleration, aimed at a fresh 
attack on Essay by his old critic, 
Jonas Proast of Oxford, shortly be- 
fore Locke’s death. 

Locke’s Philosophy 

Locke’s writings are both intellec- 
tual and moral, with “roundabout” 
common sense “directed by a virtu- 
ous purpose, sustained by an ideal- 
ized faculty, not by subtle or daring 
speculation.” 

He initiated criticism of human 
knowledge and encouraged inquiry 
and religious toleration, which pro- 
foundly affected the civilized world. 
His works on social polity, which so 
influenced our Founding Fathers, 
were written at a time when the prin- 
ciples of mankind’s right to freedom 
and toleration were struggling with 
the divine right of kings. The state, 
according to Locke, was the outcome 
of free contract rather than a natural 


growth—the people, in the exercise 
of their sovereignty, have the right 
to govern themselves, to be so gov- 
erned. But the terms of the contract 
might be modified by the sovereign 
people, in accommodation to chang- 
ing circumstances. Locke recom- 
mended harmonious cooperation with 
the civil magistrates in all matters of 
worship and government that were 
not expressly determined by Scrip- 
ture. In his Second Treatise on Gov- 
ernment he maintained that civil 
rulers hold their power not abso- 
lutely, but conditionally, government 
being essentially a moral trust, for- 
feited if the conditions are not ful- 
filled by the trustees. Locke’s 
Treatises on Government were written 
to vindicate the English Revolution, 
as well as to refute the ideas of abso- 
lute monarchy. They are classics in 
the library of English constitutional 
law and polity and framed the prin- 
ciples afterward embodied in the 
American War for Independence; to 
a lesser degree they influenced the 
principles embodied in the French 
Revolution—before its ideals got 
basely out of hand. 

All of Locke’s works stress the 
limitations of human understanding 
and advocate religious toleration for 
all whose beliefs are comprehensive 
and promote goodness. Locke’s own 
Christian belief was sincere and ear- 
nest, founded upon the simplicity and 
naturalness of loving God and one’s 
neighbor and a deep reverence for 
Holy Writ. 

Locke’s Theories Applied to 
United States Constitution 

A keynote to Locke’s intellectual 
but common-sense theories of polit- 
ical freedom is found in the opening 
phrases of his Toleration: 

Absolute liberty, just and true liberty, is 
the thing we stand in need of. Oppression 
harms the individual, and encourages sedi- 
tion. Freedom from political tyranny, with 
religious toleration, promotes personal hap- 
piness and social welfare. 

This was the creed taken by the 
writers of our Constitution. No men- 
tion is made of second class citizen- 
ship—only one class of people—no 
single State can abridge any liberty 
set by our Constitution, yet all the 
States are separate, but equal. All are 
free under promotion of the general 
welfare. 

According to his own critical re- 
view, Locke’s Essay was much more 
skeptical than he intended or realized 
at the time of writing, yet his convic- 

(Continued on page 494) 
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W: HAVE to live with ourselves. 
We have our minds and emo- 
tions on our hands. 

Men know, or can easily find out, 
about material things but not so 
readily about themselves. We need 
to find out how to do something 
about ourselves without making self 
the chief interest in life. Each phase 
and cycle of life brings its own be- 
havior problems, so is it not of 
primary importance to solve this 
continuous and delicate task of well- 
balanced living by studying human 
behavior; by making the mind work; 
and by acknowledging the impor- 
tance of attitude of mind. Belief in, 
and duty to, self and life lead to 
finding out what to take from life 
and the correct way of living for each 
self. 

Shall we start with renewal of all 
that is best in us, and look for all 
that is best in others, to make our- 
selves worthy of carrying out renewal 
of the checks and balances in the 
Constitution, which give us the free- 
doms needing to be guarded and pre- 
served anew by each generation? 

The changes, touching so many 
phases of living that have come 
swiftly during recent years in the 
United States, have affected, in some 
manner, or degree, every adult per- 
son within our boundaries. Life is 
expected to be constantly and natu- 
rally changing. The elements of time, 
experience, and _ new legislation, 
change environment, knowledge, per- 
ception and conduct in daily living. 
Meanings and definitions are also 
changed. 

So there is need, now, of making a 
special effort to understand and eval- 
uate changes as they come, keeping 
for guidance the best of the past. 
Thoughtful consideration is due new 
ideas and new ways of accomplish- 
ment. When ideas become ideals. 
some changing of standards is per- 
haps involved, though as standards 
become the patterns for living men 
are slow to change them. The ideas 
that the individual makes his own 
and is willing to live by, and the 
standards he reaches for may well 
determine the fate of his Nation. 

The late Dr. Richard Cabot of Bos- 
ton expressed his thought in an un- 
forgettable way when he said, -“By 
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their choice of work, of words, of 
companions and play, men are made 
what they are.” 

We make words our own through 
correct use and application. 

We make ideas our own through 
approval, trial, and experience. 

We make the Constitution our own 
through study, appreciation, and ob- 
servance. 


Naturalization 


Nothing gives quite the same grasp 
of a subject as trying to present it 
clearly to others. So it gives pleasure 
to those to whom the Constitution 
seems a part of their lives, to make 
plans to share this precious heritage 
through the teaching of naturaliza- 
tion to those who have more recently 
come to live under the protection of 
the Constitution and Bill of Rights 
and to share our numerous and well- 
known freedoms. 

Whether our ancestors settled in 
our beloved country generations ago 
or have been here only a short time, 
we recall that all the families in the 
United States were newcomers at 
some time. 

Naturalization aims to create inter- 
est in civic and national affairs that 
will extend far beyond the granting 
of citizenship papers. 

Continuous self-education is a goal. 

The history of these United States 
gives understanding of what it cost 
our forefathers, in so many ways, to 
produce such documents as the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion and ‘its Amendments, and the 
Bill of Rights, with their justice. and 
permanence unimpaired through 
many years to this day. 

Newcomers need, and invariably 
appreciate, our personal concern for, 
and interest in, them as well as pro- 
vision made for class study and 
recommended reading. 

Probably many are familiar with 
the poignant story of Tolstoi and the 
two beggars who were loitering by 
the roadside and saw the great man 
pass. One beggar agreed to go after 
him and ask for money. As he came 
back, with head held high and firm 
step, the other said eagerly “How 
much did the rich man give you?” 
The reply was “He didn’t give me 
any money—said he had already 


Uphold the Ideals of Our Constitution 


By Anna H. Bailey 


Mary Torr Chapter, Rochester, N. H. 


given it away—but he called me 
Brother!” And shall we recall the 
stirring words, exemplified in his life, 
of Dr. Albert Schweitzer—“Our 
brothers are here.” This freedom of 
spirit may be found in good reading 
as well as in practicing brotherhood. 
Emily Dickinson expresses it in her 
short poem 
A Book 

He ate and drank the precious words, 

His spirit grew robust: 

He knew no more that he was poor, 

Nor that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy days, and this 

bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty a loosened 

spirit brings! 

The teaching of naturalization may 
well recall, for the benefit of new- 
comers, and for us all, the loss of 
worldly goods, lack of food, bitter 
cold, and death suffered by the early 
settlers. Nevertheless, they be- 
queathed to their descendants the ad- 
herence to principle, the sturdiness 
of spirit and mind that, in the fol- 
lowing generations, produced the 
patriots who had the character, fore- 
sight, and ability to devise, formu- 
late, and leave to posterity, our pre- 
cious heritage, the Constitution of 
the United States. Necessary, too, is 
knowledge of the great difficulties en- 
countered, by the best minds of that 
America before differences of opinion 
were finally resolved and coopera- 
tion established so that we have, at 
the end of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, written by statesmen in the 
gay attire of wigs and knee breeches, 
those immortal words of faith and 
fire “We mutually pledge to each 
other our Lives, our Fortunes, and 
our sacred Honor.” They stood ready 
to fight and die to fulfill that all- 
inclusive, solemn pledge. 

A Meeting of Extraordinary Minds— 
the Constitutional Convention 

Men pause in contemplation of the 
meeting of minds that took place in 
Philadelphia when the 55 delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention met 
there in 1784. That so large a group 
of men of integrity and consequence, 
from 13 States, could subordinate 
their individual preferences and make 
mutual concessions, revise, and at last 
present, this Constitution—our guide 


(Continued on page 547) 
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Tucson, Ariz. 


Margaretta Gamble first joined Dewalt 
Mechlin Chapter of Chicago, Ill., in which 
she held many offices, but after moving to 
Tucson transferred to the Tucson Chapter, 
again holding many offices. State Chair- 
manships of Good Citizens, Press, and 
Honor Roll Committees were added to her 
record, followed by State office as Second 
and First Vice Regent and Regent. 


NEW VICE PRESIDENTS 


Mrs. D. Epwin (Margaretta) GAMBLE, 


Mrs. Haroxp I. (Hazelle B.) Turn, 
Savannah, Ga. 

Hazelle B. Tuthill has been an active 
member of Savannah Chapter for 40 years 
and held many chapter offices. She was 
Georgia’s State Chairman of the Good 
Citizens, Approved Schools, and National 
Defense Committees and has also been 
State Historian, Chaplain, Second and 
First Vice Regent, and Regent (1958-60). 
A teacher of history for many years, she 
holds a Master’s degree in Education. 


GENERAL, 1960-1963 


Mrs. CLaupe Georce (Mildred Combs) 
Stotts, Coos Bay, Ore. 

Mildred Combs Stotts was born in Texas 
and taught English in a San Antonio high 
school before her marriage and residence 
in California and Oregon. Her Coos Bay 
Chapter offices include historian, secretary, 
and regent. In the Oregon State Society, 
she has been Chairman of the D.A.R. Mag- 
azine and Membership Committees, as well 
as State Corresponding Secretary, Record- 
ing Secretary, and Regent (1958-60). 


rs. Ricwarp F. (Anna C.) 
Cartson, Denver, Colo. 


- Anna C. Carlson has been 

a member of Denver Chapter 
since 1927, serving as secre- 
tary, registrar, second vice 
regent, and regent. From 
1956-59 she was State Regent 
of Colorado and in 1959-60 
was National Vice Chairman 
of the Radio and Television 
Committee. 


Mrs. Jacxson E. (Mae M.) 
Stewart, Orlando, Fla. 
A member of the Orlando 
Chapter for 19 years, Mae M. 
Stewart has held many chap- 
ter offices and was chapter re- 
gent. She has been Florida’s 
State Librarian, Second Vice 
Regent, Vice Regent, and Re- 
gent. She is especially inter- 
ested in our schools, and is 
a member of the Tamassee 
Board of Trustees. 


Miss Hecen McMacx1n, Salem, 


Mrs. Epwarp D. (Jessica) 
ScHNEIDER, Lake Providence, 
a. 

Jessica Schneider has been 
an active member of the Na- 
tional Society since 1935 and 
has held virtually every office 
in her Moses Shelby Chapter. 
She has been Recording Sec- 
retary, Librarian, and Regent 
(1957-60) of the Louisiana 

State Society. 


Mrs. Cuester F. (Florence H.) 


Mrs. AtFrreD C. (Jennie 
Lynn) Zweck, Sioux City, 
Iowa 
Jennie Lynn Zweck is a 
member of Martha Washing- 
ton Chapter. Promptly upon 
attending her first chapter 
meeting, she was appointed 
chairman of the Americanism 
and Approved Schools Com- 
mittees. In the Iowa State 
Society, she has served as 
Recording Secretary, Vice Re- 


Helen McMackin joined the National Society 
in 1920 and is a member of Isaac Hull Chapter. 
She has been National Chairman of the D.A.R. 
Manual for Citizenship, Program and Auditing 
Committees and Vice Chairman of Hospitality, 
and is a member of the Vice Presidents General 
and National Officers Clubs and the National 
Chairmen’s Association. She was State Regent of 
Illinois, 1939-41; Vice President General, 1943- 
46; and Librarian General, 1947-50. At present 
she is a member of the National Revision of By 
laws Committee and Managing Editor of “Iili- 
nois News.” 


Saginaw, Mich. 

_ Florence Miller has been a Daughter for 37 
years, serving her Saginaw Chapter as registrar 
and regent and Michigan as State Librarian, 
- Second and First Vice Regent, and State Regent 
(1946-49). She was Vice President General for 
the term 1949-52. She has been National Chair- 
-man of the Honor Roll and Clearing House Com- 
mittees and a member of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. She has been a trustee of Kate Duncan 
Smith School for 6 years, District Director and 
_ Treasurer of the National Officers Club, and 
_ Treasurer of the Vice Presidents General Club. 
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ADEQUATE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Transition of Air Force to Missiles 


fe, billion dollars a year! It 


doesn’t seem possible that one 
organization, even one as large and 
complex as our defense establish- 
ment, could spend such a fantastic 
sum in a single year. That’s more 
money than our entire Federal Gov- 
ernment cost to operate each year as 
late as 30 years ago. That we, as a 
people, are spending this fabulous 
sum on our defense each year is 
sobering enough. But combine this 
with the continued public statements 
of experts in this field that we are 
falling behind the Russians, and lay- 
men like ourselves are left standing 
in a sea of helpless bewilderment. 
Maricopa Chapter of Phoenix, 
Ariz., decided to see what we could 
learn about the subject. We invited 
the Commander of Williams Air 
Force Base, Col. Gilbert L. Meyers 
(now Gen. Meyers), to be our guest 
speaker in January, when we had as 
special guests the S.A.R., C.A.R., and 


families and friends of members. 


Mrs. Jiles W. Haney, regent, Maricopa Chap- 


ter, discusses models of missiles with Col. Gil- 


bert L. Meyers, Commandant, Williams Air 
Force Base, Phoenix, Ariz., and Mrs. Meyers. 


Preceding the meeting, the Na- 
tional Defense Committee and chap- 
ter members were invited to tour the 
Base and inspect the flightline. The 
Base is 35 miles from metropolitan 
Phoenix, and is situated in the midst 
of a rich, irrigated farming area. 

We were met at the gate by -a- mil- 
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itary escort and taken to the Officers’ 
Club to be refreshed by steaming 
cups of hot coffee and rolls before 
we boarded our bus for a tour of the 
Base. 

We were first shown the hospital, 
where airmen and their dependents 
receive medical treatment. Next to 
the hospital was a well-designed golf 
course which was accomplished 
through the efforts of the people of 
Chandler, a nearby resort commu- 
nity. We passed the theater, a partly 
completed chapel, and the elementary 
school for children of Base personnel. 
We were informed that 600 children 
were in attendance. Across the street 
in an adjoining area were the homes 
of noncommissioned officers—ma- 
sonry cottages with rolling green 
lawns, well maintained by the occu- 
pants. It was a city within itself and 
gave every appearance of normal life 
in a typical suburban community. 

Seconds later this idyllic scene was 
abruptly interrupted for us by the 
shrill, screaming roar of a monstrous 
silver jet fighter directly overhead. 
Young children playing in the yard 
and housewives in animated conver- 
sation did not even look up, since 
they were accustomed to the noise. 

The Impressive Flightline 

Our first stop was at the flightline. 
Standing before us were several dif- 
ferent types of the jet fighters and 
trainers. The largest and by far the 
most impressive was, we were told, 
the famed Super Sabre, the F-100. 
The invitation to take a close look 
was eagerly accepted. In the cockpit 
the maze of instruments and wiring 
looked to us like some large unsolv- 
able puzzle that could only be beyond 
human understanding. We talked 
briefly to a friendly young airman, 
an electronics technician, who an- 
swered our questions about the com- 
plicated mechanisms of the craft. In 
the distance we watched plane after 
plane take to the air, just like those 
we were inspecting. The tall, young, 
sun-bronzed flying officer who was 
also present readily answered our 
questions about the speed and per- 
formance of the plane. He explained 
that the planes we had seen taking 


* her Press Relations Chairman, Mar ricopa Chapter, Phoenix, Aris. 


By Portia Morhouse 


off were on their way to the gunnery 
range many miles to the west in the 
Arizona desert. There they practice 
offensive and defensive tactics. They _ 
are being trained for assignment to 
our tactical combat flying units 
throughout the world. 


Members of Maricopa Chapter inspect a mod- 
ern jet fighter at Williams Air Force Base of 
the Tactical Air Command. (L. to r.): Mrs. 
Hazel Moorehead, Miss Portia Morhouse, Mrs. 
Frank Nelson, Mrs. Jiles W. Haney (regent), 
Mrs. C. W. Kimler, Mrs. O. P. Burnham, Mrs. 
Boc Matthews, Mrs. James Coleman, Mrs. Don 
Tintary. 
Seeing these young pilots, one can- 
not help but be impressed. They are 
determined and serious as they go 
about their tasks. The feeling began 
to steal over most of us, that perhaps 
our $40 billion was in good hands! 
Certainly we saw no evidence of 
luxurious living or working condi- 
tions. It didn’t take much imagina- 
tion to visualize what conditions 
would be during Arizona’s hot sum- 
mers, when the temperature stayed 
well over 100°. Any industrial firm, 
of which Phoenix has many, that 
offered its employees similar condi- 
tions for work would soon be hard 
pressed to find workers to put out 
their products. Our $40 billion was 
definitely not going for any frills 
here. 
We had been reading about these 
aircraft that cost far more than $1 
million each. Here, as our escort 
pointed out, was one of them. As we 
(Continued on page 550) 
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Past 


By Madeline Williams (Mrs. Edgar B.) Jackson 


Vice Regent, Livingston Manor Chapter, Washington, D. C. 


“When in communion with the past it 
brings 

A radiant light apart from present things; 

The hurry of this modern world decays 

And man goes back to happier simpler 
days.” 


\ ET those days of our forefathers 


were often neither happy nor 
simple. Seen across the turbulent 
waters of the Atlantic by the eye of 
the mind, those fathers might vision 
America as a promised land, but they 
also saw it as a land teeming with 
savages, frowning with virgin forests, 
filled with hardships, and so far away 
from their native England, Scotland, 
Ireland, or the countries of the Conti- 
nent that, once there, it became in 
nearly every case a point of no 
return. 

Yet they came. Theirs was cour- 
age, theirs was hardihood, theirs was 
the spirit of high adventure, theirs 
was faith. They had a clear, strong 
faith in themselves and behind them- 
selves they had faith in that God who 
seemed to be directing them to cross 
those heaving gray waters and make 
a home in the unknown new world 
and to build to Him there a house. 

Such faith had Henry Whitely, 
Church of England clergyman, when 
he left his native England behind him 
and sailed for the colony of Mary- 
land in 1685. He brought with him 
a royal grant of land, and the bricks 
to build his church on the Eastern 
Shore of Princess Anne. His young 
wife, Katherine, came with him; 
among her other possessions she 
brought a silver service, white topaz 
earrings, and a pink brocade ball 
dress richly furnished out with rose 
point lace (see photograph). These 
things are all that are left of that 
early Katherine. 

The Original Blue Hen 

More than 100 years passed before 
the birth of our country as a nation. 
Then through the faith that the 
Founding Fathers held, and impatient 
of the injustice and overlordship of a 
Britain governed by an ailing king 
and his unwise advisers, they broke 
away and declared themselves free 
and sovereign. One of the happiest 
in this was Robert Kirkwood, who 
lived near New Castle, Del. He was a 
middle-aged man but he joined the 
colonial forces joyfully because of 
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his abiding hatred for England. In 
1745 his older brother had died 
fighting for the debonair and unlucky 
Bonnie Prince Charlie; his father 
had died in prison on account of his 
allegiance to the house of Stuart; and 
Robert, a lad of 16, had fled across 
the Atlantic taking with him, of all 
things, a gray-blue hen. Her cock- 
erels developed wonderful spurs and 
a dauntless fighting spirit; in addi- 
tion to his fierce faith in freedom 
and a Presbyterian God, Robert had 


an unshakable love of cock-fighting. 


He headed one of the Delaware regi- 
ments, and it was said that there was 
little desertion in his ranks, for his 
men followed him, led by his bright 
red head on which no hat would 
stay; then, after the day’s fighting, 
they would enjoy a cock fight. His 
regiment was called, so tradition 
says, “The Blue Hen’s Chickens,” and 
he was later chosen by General Wash- 
ington as a member of the Order of 
the Cincinnati, His daughter Mary 
married a Whitely, and her descend- 
ants have treasured a purple taffeta 
dress of hers, circa 1775 (see photo- 
graph). 
Old, But Still New 

In 1798 her daughter, a little girl 

of 10 or 12, wore a white linen dress 


_ heavily embroidered, which also has 


survived the wear and tear of years, 
She was also a Katherine Whitely; 
and in 1854 another 
Whitely married Joshua B. Howell 
of Philadelphia and Uniontown, Pa. 
In spite of his title, Colonel Howell 
was a Quaker. His family desired 
his wife to wear Quaker gray for her 
wedding dress; but her Presbyterian 
soul rebelled. She would not wear 
white; but her green brocaded wed- 
ding dress has come down to her 
descendants (see photograph). 
Another member of the large 
Whitely clan, Mary, married Judge 
Walter T. Scott of New Orleans 
about the same time her relative 
Katherine was marrying Colonel 
Howell. Judge Scott was a devout 
Roman Catholic, and their baby son 
was baptized into the Roman Catho- 
lic faith. For his baptism, his parents 
purchased a white linen robe, em- 
broidered by the nuns in a convent 
at Versailles (see photograph). 
Colonel Howell’s faith and _ his 
hatred of slavery led him to equip 
and take his own regiment into the 
field. The faith of Judge Scott and 
his love for his Southland made him 
fight on the side of the Confederacy. 
Both men lost their lives, one on the 
side of the North, the other on the 
side of the South, in what Southern- 
ers still call The War. Their infant 
son and daughter grew up and mar- 
(Continued on page 533) 


Photograph by Jack Kerns 


(L. to r.) Miss Deana Thurston, wearing pink brocade ball dress with rose point lace fichu 
collar (circa 1685); Mrs. Ford E. Young, wearing a green brocade wedding dress (date, 1854); 
Miss Madelyn Eve Jackson, wearing a purple taffeta dress (circa 1775); and life-size baby doll 
dressed in a white linen baptismal robe made by nuns at Versailles, France. 
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What Do the “Daughters” DO?? 


‘7 HE DOOR opened on a petite 


young matron who answered my 
ring. “Do come in!” she smiled, and 
led the way to the large, oak-beamed 
living room. I glanced around and 
noted attractive touches of Oriental 
decor mingled with comfortable liva- 
bility. The blond young matron, 
Mary Jo Sullivan (Mrs. Herbert D.), 
has two daughters, Kathy (6) and 
Missy (2) and an _ understanding 
husband “Bud”; she faced me in- 
quiringly. 

“I’ve come to ask some pretty per- 
sonal questions,” I said. “I know 
you're not only a full-time English 
teacher at Kingsbury High School, 
but I want to know how you also 
manage to run a home with two small 
children, take part in Little Theatre 
and art activities, find time for your 
sports-car and genealogy hobbies, 
and above all serve as regent for Fort 
Assumption Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution?” 

Mrs. Sullivan’s wide eyes twinkled 
as she pointed to a stack of papers. 
“They’re to be graded before I go to 
bed tonight,” she said. “Also I’m 
looking forward to the current Little 
Theatre production—Bud and I have 
our sights set to attend a sports-car 
conclave—and I’m absorbed in some 
pretty exciting work in my D.A.R. 
chapter. Meantime we're enjoying 
getting settled and _ entertaining 
friends in our new home!” 

I studied the young woman, asked 
some questions, and here is the gist 
of what she told me. It’s so in- 
triguing I think you'll want to hear it, 
too! 

Mary Jo DeFord (Mrs. Sullivan) 
was not more than 7 when her mother 
enrolled her in a junior D.A.R. 
branch—Children of the American 
Revolution—back in their Savannah, 
Tenn., home town. Thus she “grew 
up” in the lap of D.A.R., where she 
received youthful C.A.R. training 
along paths of patriotism, electing 
group officers, conducting business 
meetings, etc. (she was a local C.A.R. 
president herself). When eligible at 
age 18, she transferred to a D.A.R. 
chapter where she has been active 
ever since in the National Society’s 


work. 
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By Eleanor D. (Mrs. Thomas P.) Hughes 


“Not so many years ago,” she said, 
“the very mention of ‘D.A.R.’ con- 
jured up for the uninformed an 
image of snobbish women gathering 
to praise the virtues of their ances- 
tors. But nothing could be farther 
from the truth! Our membership 
stems from descendants of a proved 
ancestor who fought or gave service 
in the American Revolution of 1776; 
this is only one of other require- 


ments!” 


(L. to r.) Mrs. Herbert D. Sullivan, regent, and 
Royce Porter, winner of Fort Assumption Chap- 
ter (Memphis, Tenn.) scholarship. 


A Modern Daughter’s Program 

There’s a sparkling vim and vigor 
about the modern “Daughter.” She 
attends her chapter meetings regu- 
larly as well as State and National 
D.A.R. functions. She participates in 
its programs, beamed toward its his- 
torical, educational, and patriotic ob- 
jectives, set up in 1890 when the Na- 
tional Society was founded. But she 
does lots more. 

“To me, our most important work 
is in National Defense. In this atomic 
age, the battle for men’s minds tops 
any advance in the race for arms or 
space achievements. Women as well 
as men need to keep clearly informed 
with documented data on vital na- 
tional problems, and the majority of 
our elected Congressmen work hand 
in glove with us on this. We D.A.R.’s 
strive toward enlightened public 
opinion on all matters involving our 
national security. To do this we start 
at the ‘grass roots’.” 

By “grass roots” Mrs. Sullivan 
means local work in school and civic 
fields. The D.A.R. has owned out- 
right since 1919 and 1924 two 
Southern mountain schools (in South 
Carolina and Alabama) for under- 
privileged boys and girls who other- 
wise would not have educational op- 
portunities; and assists financially 11 


Press Book Chairman, Fort Assumption Chapter, D.A.R., Memphis, Tenn. 


other schools across the country 
qualifying for endorsement. Thou- 
sands of fine American youngsters 
and collegians owe their training to 
this committee. 

A Daughter promotes interest in 
the “forgotten man”—the American 
Indian, by helping provide profes- 
sionally educated leaders in Indian 
tribes where competition is met with 
the white man, and she helps support 
two Indian schools (St. Mary’s High 
School in South Dakota and Bacone 
College in Oklahoma). 

A Daughter encourages good citi- 
zenship in the schools, where senior 
girls contest for nationwide D.A.R. 
awards when service, leadership, pa- 
triotism, and dependability among 
classmates are stressed. Fort As- 
sumption, for example, annually 
sponsors a Good Citizen girl at Mem- 
phis schools—East High, Humes, and 
Kingsbury and gives history medals 
annually to winning essays by some 
boy or girl at Kingsbury and Cor- 
dova Junior High. 

An appointed Daughter distributes 
free copies of the D.A.R. 110-page 
Manual for Citizenship, compiled for 
education and information of foreign- 
born, at Naturalization Courts; this 
is a recognized and authentic publi- 
cation containing a simple, readable 
summary of our form of government, 
our Constitution, and how to become 
an American citizen through natural- 
ization. 

Some Daughter in every section 
previews motion pictures and issues 
lists of approved films as a guide for 
schools and libraries, theater man- 
agers, and boards of education for 
use in schools, 

At least one Daughter in every 
town, through the D.A.R. Junior 
American Citizens committee, assists 
the formation of such clubs in public 
schools, orphanages, reform schools, 
community centers, settlement houses, 
hospital pediatric wards—wherever 
there are children. The program pro- 
motes consciousness of the American 
Way of Life. 

Many Daughters contribute per- 
sonally to their State D.A.R. scholar- 
ships, where money is loaned to de- 
serving students to complete their 
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education. Borrowers repay the funds 
enabling others to use the money, and 
_ there’s an amazing list of successful 
men and women who secured the 
educational help of a D.A.R. loan or 
scholarship. 

A Daughter also promotes interest 
in and understanding of American 
music and American composers; 
- community service with Red Cross, 
_ hospitals, veterans’ rehabilitation cen- 
~ ters, all kinds of youth groups, and 
all kinds of fund drives. 
Conservation of our natural re- 
sources is given a boost by all 
D.A.R.’s, who over the years have 
been responsible for planting many 
thousands of trees, including memo- 
- rial tracts; locating and preserving 
historic trees; roadside beautifica- 
tion; and work for water and soil 
- conservation and flood control. 

The sacred symbol of our Amer- 
— jcan heritage, the Flag of the United 
States of America, receives special 
D.A.R. concern through fostering 
_ thoughtful and patriotic love and re- 
- spect for it, encouraging its display, 
and educating both children and 
adults in its correct use as outlined 
- in the Flag Code (Public Law 829). 


Importance of D.A.R. Records 


“Did you know,” said Mrs. Sulli- 
van, “that many an elderly person 
: today ready for retirement, or a 
-_ widow or widower, whose retirement 
- income depends on age proof, could 
not qualify for Social Security or 
_ other pensions were it not for D.A.R. 
seeking out and recording Family 
- Bible records for placement in our 
archives? These take the place of 
vital birth statistics which many, 
- many States didn’t start until recent 


years! We also preserve records from 
tombstones, churches, documents, 
and personal sources.” 

I learned that the National Society 
D.A.R. has advocated a wide range 
of resolutions, adopted each year, 
that stress principles considered im- 
portant for preservation and welfare 
of our Constitutional Republic. These 
include military preparedness; all 
efforts to protect United States inde- 
pendence and safeguarding of States’ 
constitutional rights; destruction of 
Communist conspiracy and Socialistic 
bureaucracy; Congressional support 
of our FBI; total support of and 
loyalty to the U.S. Constitution; a 
constitutional amendment clearly as- 
suring its complete supremacy over 
any treaty or executive agreement 
which might conflict with our Consti- 
tution; opposition to any form Of 
World Government, Federal aid to 
education, admission of Red China 
to the United Nations, UNESCO 
propaganda leaning toward world 
citizenship and government, special- 
ized UN agencies or treaties that 
could assume control of American 
domestic affairs; and reaffirmation 
of faith in Divine Providence as 
against atheistic threats of Com- 
munism, 

“Now what is so interesting about 
genealogy?” I asked Mrs. Sullivan. 
She reflected: “Not only do I learn 
something about why I’m what I am 
—the result of many marriage blend- 
ings through history’s decades—but 
I also learn a lot about my country’s 
history, and it comes alive with the 
tales in each section of explorers and 
exploits. Thus I’m constantly being 
lured into new geographical paths, 
opening up vistas in print I may 


never get to visit personally!” 


Accomplishments of One Chapter 

“And what do you consider some 
of your chapter’s main accomplish. 
ments?” I inquired. “I suppose the 
first thing of local civic and historical 
importance was the dedication of the 
Fort Assumption marker,” Mrs. Sul- 
livan said. “Then during the last two 
years, for instance, we’ve established, 
for the first time in this chapter, our 
own scholarship fund for some de- 
serving Memphis high-school gradu- 
ate who needed financial help. In the 
fall and winter of 1958-59 we worked 
like beavers to promote sales by a 
local Memphis antique collector; as 
a result, we proudly presented to 
Royce Porter, a Kingsbury High 
graduate and our scholarship winner, 
two years of college schooling.” 

My notes tucked in my purse, and 
my head swimming at the full lives 
of D.A.R. women (I wonder if they 
ever sleep?), I took leave of Mrs. 
Sullivan—a living example of an or- 
ganization that is not “snooty” or a 
“closed corporation,” and that does 
not complacently steep itself in “an- 
cestor worship.” And my hat figura- 
tively came off my head, in compli- 
ment to Fort Assumption and the 
other seven chapters in Memphis and 
Shelby County—just a few of the 
D.A.R. groups linking hands over the 
country and across oceans, toward 
understanding the better life—THE 
AMERICAN WAY. 


Nore: Since the above article was written, 
and excerpts published on Janu- 
ary 27, 1960 by Memphis Press 
Scimitar of Memphis, the chapter 
raised additional scholarship funds 
at a fashion show benefit cospon- 
sored by Goldsmith’s of Memphis; 
it is believed to be the only Tennes- 
see chapter to date raising such 
funds through sponsored benefits 
within course of two years. 


Our Rich Heritage 
: (Continued from page 488) 
tion of freedom became supreme 
_ through the years. 
If this, then, is our creed, let us 
ask ourselves, today—are we abiding 
_ by these doctrines? Remember that 
_ our forefathers handed down to us a 
_ heritage—the priceless jewel of free- 
dom, which was bought by a war of 
revolution; yet, for a period of years 
after its purchase at this high price, 
freedom was a jewel without a set- 
ting. The adoption of our Constitu- 
tion provided that setting, and from 
_ that time until this day each genera- 
_ tion of Americans has received free- 


_ dom as its birthright. Like any valu- 


able jewel, it is designed to be worn 
with pride; but it should never be 
forgotten that, because of its value. it 
may be stolen, and it can be lost! 
Let us, therefore, guard it—it cannot 
be replaced! 

Locke admitted three modes of 
moral knowledge: A conviction of 
right and wrong; a demonstrative 
knowledge; a revealed knowledge. 
All of these agree that God has en- 
dowed man with reason, which en- 
ables him to acquire moral truth by 
demonstration. God has revealed in 
the Scriptures the same laws that man 
can reach by experience and reason. 

In political philosophy, Locke held 
that men are naturally in a state of 
perfect freedom to order their actions 
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and dispose of their possessions at 
will, within the bounds of the law of 
nature. They are, also, in a state of 
equality—no man having more power 
and jurisdiction than another. The 
law of nature or reason teaches all 
mankind that no one ought to harm 
another in his life, liberty, or posses- 
sions. Everyone is bound to preserve 
himself and also to preserve the rest 
of mankind, when his own preserva- 
tion is not endangered. Each trans- 
gression must be punished, but only 
to the degree of severity that will call 
attention to the offender, give him 
cause to repent, and discourage 
others from making the same mis- 
take. 
(Continued on page 500) 
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* NATIONAL DEFENSE * 


By Elizabeth Chesnut Barnes 


National Chairman, National Defense Committee 


The Daughters of the American Revolution in 
every city, town and community in each State of 
the Union will celebrate the observance of Con- 
stituTION Weex, September 17-23. They will re- 
member with gratitude the patriotism, sacrifice and 
courage of those who brought the War of the 
Revolution to a successful conclusion and the 
wisdom of the Founding Fathers which made the 
Constitution of the United States a vital and living 
document for all posterity. The Daughters are like- 
wise grateful to the great patriots of modern times 
who are devoting their lives to the preservation of 
Constitutional principles and to none more than 
Richard D. Arens, Staff Director of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, the author of 
the great speech The Dangers to Our Internal Se- 
curity. The second and final portion of this ad- 
dress, given on National Defense Night of the 69th 
Continental Congress, is printed in this issue of the 
D.A.R. Macazine. The first section appeared in the 
June-July issue. The entire speech may be obtained 
for 5¢ a copy from the National Defense Commit- 


tee, N.S.D.A.R., 1776 D Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
DANGERS TO OUR INTERNAL 
SECURITY 
Part II 


During the last 25 years the United 
States has had 3,400 meetings with 
the Communists, including Teheran, 
Yalta, Potsdam, Panmunjom, Geneva. 
Negotiators have spoken 106,000,000 
words, 700 volumes. All this talk led 
to 52 major agreements, and the 
Soviet Union has already broken 50 
of them. Soon we shall see another 
summit; another summit which for 
them will mean propaganda, will 
mean concessions from the free world. 
The agreements which they enter into, 
they have told us in advance in their 
own words, they will not keep; but 
they know that we will assure the 
world we trust them. 

Effect of Khrushchev’s Visit 

What of the recent visit of Khrush- 
chev to this land of the free and home 
of the brave? When Khrushchev set 
foot on American soil, he came in a 
dual status. He came first of all as 
head of the Soviet government. More 
importantly, however, when he set 
foot on American soil, he was then 
not just the head of the Soviet gov- 
ernment; he was likewise head of the 
international Communist criminal 
apparatus. Ladies and gentlemen, 
based upon 14 years’ experience in 
studying and witnessing the opera- 
tion of this criminal conspiracy, I 
solemnly proclaim tonight that the 
invitation to Khrushchev to come to 
the United States was wrong. It was 
wrong morally and it was wrong as 
a tactic in our presumed struggle 
with the international conspiracy. It 
was wrong morally because it en- 
dowed with an aura of respectability 
a man and a movement that have 
caused more bloodshed and suffering 
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than any force since the dawn of 
time. 

Khrushchev, as he reached the pin- 
acle in the international Communist 
apparatus, climbed over mountains of 
corpses. He came here not as a re- 
pentant sinner. He came to further 
the international Communist appara- 
tus. This invitation was wrong as a 
tactic in our presumed struggle 
against Communism because it was 
based on the false premise that the 
issues in the world today can some- 
how be settled by peripheral agree- 
ments, even assuming good faith, 
without coming to grips with the 
fundamental issue, namely, the drive 
of the international Communist con- 
spiracy for world domination. 

Beyond that, ladies and gentlemen, 
it was a betrayal of our secret allies 
held in bondage by this conspiratorial 
apparatus, 

After Khrushchev left American 
soil, the international Communist ap- 
paratus circulated millions of copies of 
the photographs taken, photographs 
of Khrushchev and the officialdom of 
this Nation in the White House; 
photographs of Khrushchev smiling as 
he was inspecting some farm; photo- 
graphs of Khrushchev with the 
leaders of our society. 

I wonder why, when Khrushchev 
was here inspecting our agricultural 
establishments, someone in our of- 
ficialdom did not have the courage 
to ask him about his own agricultural 
program. Khrushchev, you know, as 
boss of the Ukraine, had charge of 
the collectivization of the Ukraine. 
To accomplish that mission, he per- 
petrated knowingly, willfully, a man- 
made famine in which an estimated 
8 to 12 million people were starved 
to death. 

Why didn’t someone ask Khrush- 
chev about the agricultural program 
in Communist Red China where to- 
night there are those who are in- 
digents, those who are politically 
unreliable, those who are weak, those 
who are aged, are being killed and 
their bodies ground up for fertilizer? 

What of the peaceful intentions of 
Khrushchev? Listen to the words 


again of this authority, Eugene Lyons, 
commenting on the peaceful inten- 
tions which Khrushchev professes 


toward the free world. Mr. Lyons 
stated: 

They are worth no more than those of 
Hitler or Stalin. All three talk peace 
while making war. For a man made like 
Khrushchev, made in the image of Leninist 
cynicism, peace does not mean what it does 
to normal people. It means, at most, the 
absence of military operations while he uses 
all other methods of offensive short of 
shooting, blackmail, subversion, infiltration, 
civil disorder, gorilla operations to conquer 
the enemy—meaning us. 

Of course he doesn’t want a nuclear 
showdown. He’s not mad. He is supremely 
confident of achieving his purposes by other 
means. But he continually rattles his mis- 
siles, exploiting our pacificism, our fears, 
our loss of nerve. The Kremlin, let us 
never forget, won its greatest victories with- 
out war at a time when the free nations 
had overwhelming military superiority and 
a monopoly of nuclear power. Their real 
advantages are not military but political 
and psychological. 

And what of the results of Khrush- 
chev’s visit? Here are the words of 
another great American, J. Edgar 
Hoover, commenting upon the 17th 
National Convention of the Com- 
munist Party: 

Why is the party so optimistic for the 
future? Why were Gus Hall and other 
Communists almost gleeful in speaking of 
Communist possibilities in the days ahead? 
The answer can be found in the convention 
proceedings, an answer which like a thread 
runs through all remarks, actions and hope 
of the leadership. It is this, that the recent 
visit of Premier Khrushchev to the United 
States has done much to create an atmos- 
phere favorable to Communism among 
Americans. To top party leaders, Khrush- 
chev’s presence in this country has eased 
the way for party activities. 

And without in any sense under- 
taking to impugn the integrity, the 
sincerity or the patriotism of the 
man whom I shall quote, let me now 
read you a newspaper clipping: 

In warm and almost emotional terms, the 
President described the Soviet Premier as 
a dynamic and arresting personality, an 
extravrdinary man capable both of hard- 
minded dedication to Communist ideology 
ard surprising compromise and its appli- 
cation. 

Describing the meeting of Premier 
Khrushchev with the Eisenhower 
grandchildren at the Gettysburg farm, 
the President said, “It was a heart- 
warming family scene of the sort that 
all Americans would enjoy.” And 
this man made fatherless more chil- 
dren than any man since the dawn of 


time 


Communist Operations in 
United States 


What of the Communist situation 
in the United States? William Z. 
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uttered these words: 


_ When a Communist heads the govern- 
- ment of the United States—and that day 
_ will come just as surely as the sun rises— 
_ the Government will not be a capitalist 
- government but will be a Soviet govern- 
ment and behind this government will 
_ stand the Red Army to enforce the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

How serious is the Communist 
operation in the United States to- 
night? Without deviation, with com- 
_ plete unanimity of opinion and judg- 
_ ment, the undercover operatives of 
the FBI who have served in the Com- 
-munist party and who have testified 
before the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities tell us that the Com- 
- munist operation now on American 
soil is more deadly, more serious, 
_ more powerful than ever before in 
_ the history of this Nation. You say, 
Pte can that be? Isn’t the Com- 
-munist Party reduced in size?” 
Oh, yes, this formal enemy, which 
is just one part of the total Com- 
munist sonia is reduced in size, 


the Party 
a complete reregistration in 
these words: 

: Only those members whose membership 
is approved by appropriate committees of 
the Communist Party shall be and remain 


The others, of course, are com- 
_ rades; they are Communists; they are 
_ subject to Communist discipline, but 
_ they just do not happen to be mem- 
bers in a technical sense of this 
formal entity of the total apparatus. 
And then you say, “What danger 
can there come from Communists on 
American soil, numbered only in 
thousands in a society numbered in 
millions?” You say, “Let us take 
just a few drops of red ink and put 
_ them in this glass of water.” You see 
only a’slight discoloration. 

That analogy is fallacious and in- 
valid. Beyond that, it is dangerous, 
because Communists are not members 
of a political party. They are, for all 
‘intents and purposes, trained agents 
of a foreign power on American soil. 
They do not dilute as a drop of ink 
would in water but they maintain 
themselves as a monolithic force at 
vital nerve centers, at control points, 
responsive to a single will with all 
resources of a total world apparatus 


attheircommand. 


_ Foster, one of the Communist leaders, — 


Political Subversion 


How do they operate? Let me give 
you just a few illustrations: First, 
consider what we call political sub- 
version. Here is the program which 
I shall now read to you of one or- 
ganization controlled by the Com- 
munist conspiracy of 200 created by 
the conspiracy to obtain a particular 
single legislative objective. It spon- 
sored and initiated 62 radio pro- 
grams, 19 on a network basis with 
nationally prominent speakers. It 
provided speakers for 412 meetings 
of organizations and groups. Special 
material was developed as a basis for 
14 articles in nationally circulated 
magazines and serviced newspaper 
columnists, editors, and radio com- 
mentators. It sponsored 8 national 
and 27 regional conferences on gen- 
eral as well as specific topics. It 
testified at 26 hearings before com- 
mittees of the United States Con- 
gress as well as before many local 
legislative bodies. This is one group 
of 200 created and controlled by the 
conspiracy, just for one single legis- 
lative purpose. 

Tonight the Communist conspiracy 
maintains here in Washington four 
distinct lobbies; and, incidentially, 
may I say in passing that Russell 
Nixon, who is a Communist and who 
is the legislative representative of the 
United Electrical Workers, controlled 
by the conspiracy, has recently been 
assigned to work in connection with 
another Communist front, the Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee, with 
all the resources of the hundreds of 
Communist fronts in this Nation, with 
all of the zeal of the thousands of 
trained, disciplined comrades for the 
distinct, specific purpose of smearing 
the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, the FBI and our security 
program, and it will be launched very 
shortly. 

What of the espionage and sabo- 
tage program of the Communists? 
Anyone who has been in this business 
30 days knows that the consulates, 
the embassies and the international 
organizations on American soil are, 
for Communists, nothing but spy 
nests. There is also what we call open 
espionage. Listen to this, the se- 
quence of testimony to which I will 
invite your attention, and which I 
could multiply in other fields almost 
to the point of nausea. In April 
1955, the Secretary of the Army. 
Wilber Brucker, who was then Coun- 
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sel to the Department of Defense, ap- 
peared before the Internal Security 
Subcommittee when I was Staff Di- 
rector on the Senate side. At that 
time he expressed grave concern over 
the fact that the tie lines and lease 
lines carrying wireless messages out 
of the Pentagon were serviced by the 
American Communications Associa- 
tion, a Communist-controlled labor 
organization. Let me now read you 
excerpts from Governor Brucker’s 
testimony and then bring you down 
year by year until you see what is 
happening tonight. Here is Governor 
Brucker’s testimony: 


Defense Facilities 


I appear before you today with a knowl- 
edge that there are known subversives now 
working in vital defense facilities without 
their being adequate authority in the 
Federal Government to meet this potential 
threat to our productive capacity and, 
therefore, to our military effectiveness. 

This authority does not extend to the 
removal of potentially dangerous individuals 
from facilities where unclassified though 
highly important defense work is being 
performed, or to removal of such indi- 
viduals from support facilities such as 
power plants, basic material plants, trans- 
portation facilities, communication facilities, 
and several others. 

And then I asked him this ques- 
ion: 

Are you cognizant of the fact that there 
has been testimony before the Internal 
Security Subcommittee to the effect that 
persons under discipline of the Communist- 
controlled American Communications Asso- 
ciation now have access to messages coming 
from the Pentagon by a monitor system 
whereby they can plug in and listen to 
conversations? 

His answer: 

Regrettably, yes, I know that. 

And then I asked him this ques- 
tion: 

Are you conversant with the facts which 
have been revealed by the Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the Senate to the effect 
that restricted telegrams coming from the 
Pentagon have been intercepted by persons 
under discipline of the Communist-con- 
trolled American Communications Associa- 
tion? 

Governor Brucker: 

And then I asked him this ques- 
tion: 

Are you conversant with the fact that 
the North Atlantic:cable, which carries very 
important messages vital to the security of 
our Nation, is now serviced by the Ameri- 
can Communications Association, a Com- 
munist-controlled labor organization? 

Answer: I have learned that, too. 

Question: And I take it, if I am not 
being a little bit redundant here, that under 
the present law and under the present 
powers vested in the Defense Department, 
the Defense Department is absolutely help- 


I am aware of that. 
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less to cut off that access to messages? 

Governor Brucker: That is correct. 

Question: Is it not true that coded mes- 
sages of the Pentagon, highly confidential 
coded messages of the Pentagon, going out 
over the tie lines and lease lines serviced by 
the Communist-controlled American Com- 
munications Association, are in such situa- 
tion or status that they can be available by 
a monitoring system in code to persons 
under discipline of the Communist-con- 
trolled American Communications Associa- 
tion? 


Governor Brucker’s answer was: 


You have described it correctly. I feel, 
sir, that this situation is nothing short of 
deplorable to be allowed to continue any 
longer than is absolutely necessary. 

That was in 1955. In 1957, we had 
hearings again on this same subject 
matter. We asked then, “Is the situa- 
tion the same?” 

They said, “Exactly the same.” 

In 1959, just a few months ago, we 
had hearings again on what we called 
then Communist Penetration of In- 
dustrial and Communication Facili- 
ties. Tyler Port, Director of the Office 
of Security Policy, testified for the 
Pentagon. Here is his testimony. He 
said that the situation was the same 
as it was back in 1955, and he con- 
tinued: 

Under existing law and procedures, the 
Defense Department contracts do not pre- 
clude employment of Communists within a 
defense facility or from working on ma- 
terial that may eventually become part of 
a highly classified weapon, provided they 
do not have access to classified information. 


Mr. Port testified further that: 


Under existing law the Defense Depart- 
ment is not empowered to preclude Com- 
munists from supporting defense facilities 
such as our power plants and communica- 
tions facilities. And he continued. “The 
potential for bringing defense production 
to a halt by sabotage of power facilities is 
enormous and the repercussions would be, 
I think, disastrous because if the power 
itself is cut off, defense plants cannot pro- 
duce and we would thus be denying our- 
selves the weapons which are so essential 
to our national defense effort.” 

And tonight, 5 years since the testi- 
mony was first made public about 
Communists having access to confi- 
dential messages out of the Pentagon, 
the tie lines and lease lines out of the 
Pentagon in this city and the North 
Atlantic cable are still serviced by 
the Communist-controlled American 
Communications Association. 


Communist-Controlled Unions 


The United Electrical Workers, 
controlled lock, stock, and barrel by 
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the conspiracy, thousands strong, 
still have their people in our defense 
plants. The International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
65,000 strong in vital mines of this 
country, are still controlled by the 
Communist conspiracy and, under 
existing policies and procedures, it is 
an unfair labor practice for an em- 
ployer to refuse to bargain with this 
Communist-controlled labor organi- 
zation. 


Communists in Government 


Are there Communists in govern- 
ment? The only honest answer we 
can give is, we cannot find out be- 
cause the Iron Curtain has long since 
been drawn between the Committee 
m Un-American Activities and the 
Executive Departments. In 1956, in 
a decision by the Supreme Court, 
Cole v. Young, the Court ruled that 
practically our entire Government 
security program, personnel security, 
was invalid except as to those who 
were, as the Court said, “in sensitive 
positions.” In other words, it is all 
right to have a Communist in the 
file room so long as he does not have 
technical access to the files. 

Since Cole v. Young, 109 people 
in the Federal Government who were 
fired as security risks have now been 
reemployed; and the great Chairman 
of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, Congressman Francis Wal- 
ter, has persisted in trying time and 
time again to get those names, to get 
some identifying information so that 
we can call them before the com- 
mittee, and repeatedly, consistently, 
he has been confronted with a denial. 

Why are they winning? Their 
ideology is fallacious. Men don’t 
choose suffering and tyranny will- 
ingly. Surely, freedom is much more 
appealing than slavery and death. 
Why is it, then, they are winning and 
we are losing? 

Communism Is Not a 
Political Belief 

I suggest they are winning and we 
are losing because the leadership of 
the free world, with few exceptions, 
still does not simply recognize a 
Communist as a Communist and 
Communism as Communism. They 
still think, with few exceptions, 
that we are engaged in a popularity 
contest with a competing economic 
system with which we can coexist. 
They still think that a Communist 


is only one with a political belief 
or a political opinion. They have 
not yet recognized that at the core 
of Communism is an ideology to 
which a fanatical army is devoted, 
inflexibly devoted, to destroy every 
concept, every value on which our 
civilization has been built. 

They do not yet understand, ladies 
and gentlemen, that we can no more 
coexist with Communism than the 


human body can coexist with cancer. _ 


Attitude of Leadership Circles 

Let me point out in the concluding 
moments of my remarks the attitude 
of certain leadership circles, both in 
government and out of government. 
Consistently when Communists en- 


gaged in colleges are identified before _ 


the Committee on Un-American 
Activities by responsible men of in- 
tegrity under oath, as they are 
brought before the committee under 
subpoena and as they invoke the 
Fifth Amendment and as they are 
discharged by the school in which 
they are employed as professors, the 
American Association of University 
Professors, presumably representing 
the cream of the intelligentsia of this 
Nation, issues a blanket indictment 
and censorship against that school or 
college on the grounds of academic 
freedom. 

What about the attitude in govern- 
ment? Let me give you just two 
quick illustrations. Congressman 
Walter, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, noticed a list of the artists 
whose paintings were to be sent to 
Moscow in this “popularity contest.” _ 
Fifty percent had serious Communist 
front connections. Some had actually 


been connected with Communist — 


training schools on American soil. 
George Allen, in charge of the United 
States Information Agency, in charge 
of expending millions and millions of 
taxpayers’ money presumably to 
counteract the ideology of Commun- 
ism, said: 

We are not concerned with the political 
opinions or political beliefs of the artists. 

In other words, the United States 
Information Agency, that agency 
charged with the ideological warfare 
of this Nation, still thinks a Com- 
munist is not a conspirator, is not 
part of an apparatus designed for our 
own destruction—only a man, like a 
Republican, a Democrat, a Farm- 
Laborite, a man of “political” 
nions. 


(Continued on page 540) 
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Ts Central District of West Vir- 
ginia was hostess to the Fifty- 
fourth Annual State Conference in 
Morgantown from October 8-10 at the 
Hotel Morgan. Mrs. Millard T. Sisler, 
Honorary State Regent and Past Re- 
porter General to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, served as General Chairman, 
with Mrs. W. Clement Percival, regent 
of the Elizabeth Ludington Hagans 
Chapter, and Mrs. Edgar Williams, re- 
gent of the Colonel John Evans Chap- 
ter, serving as cochairmen of the con- 
- ference. Mrs. William T. Lawson, Dis- 
trict Director, was the coordinator of 
the entertainment program, All chap- 
ter regents of the district served as 
- co-vice chairmen of the committee for 
the social affairs of the conference. 

Honor guests were Mrs. Harold Erb, 
Vice-President General, officially repre- 
senting the President General Mrs. 
- Ashmead White, and Mrs. Allen Lang- 
don Baker, Organizing Secretary Gen- 
eral (both are members of the President 
General’s Cabinet); Mrs. W. W. Mc- 
Claugherty, West Virginia Vice Presi- 
dent General, of whom West Virginia is 
very proud; Mrs. Wendell F. Sawyer, 
_ National Chairman of Press Relations; 
and Mrs. Virginia Johnson, National 
Chairman of the Program Committee, 
another of West Virginia’s capable 
Daughters. 

The theme of the State Conference 
was twofold—Faith of Our Fathers, 
Living Still, which was a national 
theme, and Today Is Yours, the theme 
used by our State Regent. 

The program was dedicated to the 
late Dr. V. Eugene Holcombe, beloved 
- husband of the State Regent, who was 
constant in his praise for the work of 
the N.S.D.A.R. He was an enthusiastic 
promoter of the program of the C.A.R. 
and had served in many national ca- 
pacities in the N.S.S.A.R. The dedica- 
tion read: “This program dedicated to 
the late Dr. V. Eugene Holcombe, as 
a tribute to his useful and kindly life 
as a Doctor of Medicine and his faith- 
ful participation in many civic and 
patriotic organizations.” 

Beautiful and appropriate music was 
presented at each session. Many inter- 
esting reports were given by the State 
Officers, State Chairmen, District Di- 
rectors, and chapter regents. The eff- 
cient pages were kept busy by the 291 
members attending the conference. 

The conference opened at 2 o'clock 
Thursday afternoon, October 8, with 
the State Regent, Mrs. V. Eugene Hol- 
combe, presiding. The State Officers 
- Club Dinner was held in the evening, 
with Miss Emily R. Miller, President, 
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presiding. The hostess chapter for the 
occasion was the Elizabeth Ludington 
Hagans Chapter (Mrs. W. Clement 
Percival, regent). 

The Chapter Regents’ Club dinner 
was held at the same time, with Mrs. 
Charles P. Walker presiding. The 
hostess chapters were Trans-Allegheny 
and Blackwater (Mrs. T. V. Covey and 
Mrs. B. F. Harris, regents). 

The highlight of the evening session 
was the message from the Governor 
of the State of West Virginia, Hon. 
Cecil H. Underwood, which was read 
by Hon. Helen Holt, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Public Institutions; the 
message from the President General, 
Mrs. Ashmead White, was read by 
West Virginia’s Vice President Gen- 
eral, Mrs. W. W. McClaugherty. 

Greetings were extended from the 
Honorary State Regents and the State 
Presidents of the S.A.R. and S.R. 

Presentation of awards to winners 
for 1959: National award was pre- 
sented to Mr. David W. R. Brown for 
his excellent script, Checks and Bal- 
ances, for television. State awards 
were presented to Miss Betty Jo 
Brown (Eleanor H. Smith scholarship 
award), Miss Judy Fitzpatrick (Theo- 
dore Roosevelt history essay), and Miss 
Rosemary Borgman (D.A.R. Good Citi- 
zenship Contest). 

Mrs. Harold E. Erb, First Vice Pres- 
ident General, made the address of the 
evening, which was Deeper Meaning of 
the D.A.R., and proved to be both 
challenging and informative. 

Mrs. Allen Langdon Baker, Organ- 
izing Secretary General, was presented 
to the conference and spoke briefly. 

Mrs. John Finger, National Presi- 
dent of the N.S.C.A.R., was presented 
by Mrs. Charles P. Walker, Senior 
Corresponding Secretary, N.S.C.A.R. 
Mrs, Finger’s subject was New Fron- 
tiers and the C.A.R. Mrs. Dwight P. 
Cruikshank, III, Senior State Presi- 
dent of the C.A.R., was presented and 
expressed her regrets that the State 
President of the C.A.R. could not be 
present due to his school commitments. 
Mrs. James Moore, the D.A.R.-C.A.R. 
State Chairman, was recognized by 
Mrs. Cruikshank and Mrs. Holcombe 
for her most cooperative work with the 
C.A.R. group. 

A reception followed the evening 
meeting, at which time the State Re- 
gent and the distinguished guests, with 
the State Officers, were honorees. The 
hostess chapters for this occasion were 
John Hart (Mrs. Cyrus Kump, regent), 
Elizabeth Zane (Mrs. C. C. Burnett, re- 
gent), and James Barbour (Mrs. W. 
H. Curry, regent). 

A special projects breakfast was held 
on Friday morning, at which time 


Sherrill McMillen, director of Voca- 
tional Education of the State of West 
Virginia, showed slides of the Cedar 
Lakes Project at Ripley, W. Va. Mr. 
McMillen complimented the West Vir- 
ginia Daughters for their gift of the 
stage for the Amphitheater and assured 
them that the F.F.A. and F.H.A. groups 
would be very grateful for the seats to 
complete this greatly needed project. 
The hostess chapter on this occasion 
was the Daniel Davisson Chapter (Mrs. 
Oscar J. Andre, regent). 

The morning session of the confer- 
ence was given over to reports by the 
State Chairmen, the reports of the 
State Officers having been given on the 
previous afternoon. Miss _ Virginia 
Johnson, the National Program Chair- 
man, gave an address on program ma- 
terial, after which the morning session 
was concluded. 

The National Defense Luncheon, hon- 
oring Mrs. W. W. McClaugherty, was 
well attended. Mrs. McClaugherty’s 
topic for her address was: How Far Has 
the Supreme Court Strayed from Its 
Original Intent. Mrs. Charles F. Mc- 
Nutt, State National Defense Chairman, 
presided. The hostess chapters on this 
occasion were Maj. William Haymond 
(Mrs. Louis D. Meisel, regent), Col. 
Morgan Morgan (Mrs. W. L. Crouser, 
regent), and West Augusta (Mrs. 
Clinton B. Phillips, regent). 

A planned visit to the West Virginia 
Medical Center was enjoyed by the 
delegates and visitors. The Ann Bailey 
Chapter had a ceremony to mark a 
Revolutionary Soldier’s grave. Mrs. 
Grant P. Hall (regent), Mrs. Claude 
R. Hill (State Historian), and Mrs. 
Chester A. Roush (State Chaplain) 
conducted the ceremony, with Mrs. Ed- 
gar A. Whitmore, Mr. Stewart’s great- 
great-great granddaughter, unveiling 
the marker. 

Mrs. Erb, Mrs. Baker, Mrs. Mc- 
Claugherty, Mrs. Sawyer, and Mrs. 
Holcombe, through the courtesy of Mrs. 
John J. Lane, enjoyed a delightful 
drive around Morgantown in the after- 
noon after the tour to the Medical 
Center. 

The annual banquet honoring the 
chapter regents and _ distinguished 
guests enjoyed an address by Mrs. 
Allen Langdon Baker, Organizing Sec- 
retary General, who spoke on Keeping 
Strong With D.A.R. Mrs. Baker com- 
plimented West Virginia upon bringing 
a new chapter into the National So- 
ciety; this chapter had been organized 
in South Charleston in less than 2 
months. 

C. A. Walworth, President of the 
State Society, S.A.R., brought greet- 
ings from his organization and ex- 
pressed his admiration and friend- 
ship for the late Dr. V. Eugene Hol- 
combe and complimented Mrs. Hol- 
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combe for her untiring devotion to the 
several patriotic societies in the State. 
On behalf of the S.A.R. in West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Walworth presented to Mrs. 
Holcombe the coveted medal given by 
the N.S.S.A.R. for distinguished serv- 
ice and in appreciation for her long 
years of service. The hostess chapter 
on this occasion was Col. John Evans 
(Mrs. Edgar Williams, regent). 

The D.A.R. news breakfast was held 
Saturday morning, presided over by 
Mrs. Romeo T. McDonald, our eff- 
cient Editor of the State News. Mrs. 
Sawyer, National Chairman of Press 
Relations, gave excellent pointers for 
getting along with the press. Mrs. 
McDonald reminded her listeners that 
the D.A.R. News depended on “news” 
and on “time” to meet deadlines, The 
hostess chapters were Elizabeth Cum- 
mins Jackson (Mrs. Walter H. Kinder- 
gan, regent) and John Minear (Mrs. 
C. F. McDermott, regent). 

The business session of the morning 
followed, with Mrs. Erb presiding over 
a question and answer period. The 
resolutions adopted at the April 1959 
Congress in Washington were reaf- 
firmed by the West Virginia Daugh- 
ters. The conference officially voted to 
purchase 500 seats and to complete 
the amphitheater project at Cedar 
Lakes. The conference for 1960 was 
invited to convene in Charleston in Oc- 
tober. 

The business session was concluded, 
and an impressive memorial service 
(arranged by the State Chaplain, Mrs. 
Chester A. Roush) was conducted in 
loving remembrance of members who 
had entered life eternal. 

The State Regent praised the mem- 
bers of the Central District for the 
well-planned conference and the de- 
lightful entertainment during their sev- 
eral days as guests in Morgantown. It 
was announced by Mrs. Holcombe that 
the United States Navy Department 
had sent her the West Virginia D.A.R. 
Commemorative Plaque, which had 
been given the USS West Virginia, 
which is now being dismantled. Mrs. 
Holcombe also announced that the fam- 
ily of the late Mrs. David E. French 
had given the N.S.D.A.R. the family 
piano, which is to be placed in the 
West Virginia State Room Memorial 
Continental Hall—Mrs. Claude R. 
Hill, Sr. 


MARYLAND 


hes Fifty-fifth State Conference 
met at the Sheraton-Belvedere 
Hotel; Baltimore, Md., March 17 and 
18, 1960. 

The conference was preceded by a 
Memorial Service for members of the 
State Society who have died since 
March 1959, on Wednesday, March 16, 
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(Seated: L. to r.) Mrs. Frank Morris Rogers, State Recording Secretary; Mrs. Eliot C. Lovett, State a 
Vice Regent; Mrs. Frank Shramek, State Regent of Maryland; Miss Susie Jolley Frazier, Chaplain; a 
Mrs. Elmer STC. Maxwell, State Corresponding Secretary. (Standing: L. to r.) Mrs. Edward L. Vail, vi 
State Historian; Mrs. F. Sidney Beecher, State Registrar; Mrs. Leonard B. Rowles, State Editor; Miss 
Alexandria Onderdonk, State Treasurer; Mrs. Theodore E. Stacy, Jr., State Librarian. 


1960 at 3:00 p.m., at Christ Episcopal land R. Pusey, assistant rector, Church 
Church, Baltimore. The program of the Redeemer. The assembly re- 
opened with a prelude played by Verle peated the Pledge of Allegiance to the | 
Larson, the church organist. Miss Susie Flag, led by Mrs. Miles B. Hopkins, — 
Jolley Frazier, the State D.A.R. Chap- State Chairman of the Flag of the 
lain, delivered the Call to Remem- United States of America Committee. 
brance. Mrs. Daniel S. Sowers, State Two verses of The Star-Spangled Ban- 
Chairman of American Music, sang ner were sung, led by Mrs. Sowers. 
several selections. Tribute was paid Mrs. Louis Bennett Johnson, regent 
to Mrs. Frank Madison Dick, Honorary of the Baltimore Chapter, delivered the - 
Vice-President General, by Mrs. Henry address of welcome, and Miss Ruth 
M. Robert, Jr. Mrs. George W. S. Claussen, regent of the Cresap Chapter 
Musgrave gave a special eulogy for gave the response. Other business o 
Miss Elizabeth Chew Williams, Past the morning session included reports 
Vice President General. Rev. Warren of the Conference Committee Chair 
C. Skipp, rector of Christ Episcopal man, Mrs. Edgar G. Barnes; the Cre 
Church, addressed the assembly and dentials Committee Chairman, Miss 
pronounced the benediction. Nyce Feldmeyer; and the Standing ~ 
Mrs. Edgar G. Barnes served as Rules Chairman, Mrs. Lyttleton Vv. 
chairman of arrangements of the State Ballard, State Chairman of Resolu 
Conference, assisted by a cochairman, tions. 
Mrs. George E. Wimmer. A special feature of the Thursday 
Mrs. Daniel D. Sowers was in charge morning session was presentation to 
of the musical program of the State the State Regent of a bouquet o 
Conference, and played a number of flowers by two very young members 
piano selections Thursday and Friday of the C.A.R., Katherine Street Scar 
mornings preceding convening of the borough, a member of the Gen. Mor 
morning sessions. decai Gist Society, and Robert Lee 
Pages and color bearers escorted the Snyder, a member of the Jonathan 
State Regent, the President General, Hager Society. Mrs. Arthur G. Turne 
State Officers, and guests to the plat- is Senior State President of the C.A.R 
form at 9:45 a.m., Thursday morning, Greetings were brought to the con 
March 17. Mrs. John W. Foster, ference members by the President Gen- 
Chairman of Pages, was assisted by eral, Mrs. Ashmead White. His Excel- 
a Vice Chairman, Mrs. William W. lency, Gov. J. Millard Tawes, and 
Jones. Personal pages to the State Re- Mayor J. Harold Grady of Baltimore 
gent were Priscilla Lee Bruns and also spoke. The following extended ~ 
Jean Dietrich. The personal page to greetings: Honorary President General 
the President General was Shirley Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr.; Libraria 
Hager Hobbs. Julia Peterson was the General, Mrs. Ross Boring Hager; 
personal page to the Chairman of the Delaware State Regent, Miss M. Ca 
conference. therine Downing; District of Columbi 
The conference was called to order Regent, Mrs. Ellsworth Clark; North 
at 9:45 a.m., March 17, by the State Carolina State Regent, Mrs. William 
Regent, Mrs. Frank Shramek. The D. Holmes, Jr.; Pennsylvania Stat 
invocation was given by the Rev. Cort- Regent, Mrs. Joseph V. Wright; an 
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Past National Officers, Mrs. E. Ernest 
Woollen and Mrs. G. W. S. Musgrave. 
Reports were given by the State Off- 


her personal awards to the winners of 

the Chapter Press Book contest. This 
contest, known as the Elizabeth Ches- 
nut Barnes Chapter Scrap Book con- 
test, was begun in 1958 while Mrs. 
_ Barnes was State Editor. The present 
_ State Editor, Mrs. Leonard B, Rowles, 
- presented the certificate of merit of the 
_ National Press Chairman, Mrs. Wendell 
_ F. Sawyer, to the chapter editor who 
had submitted the best press book in 
the State; this award went to the 
Samuel Chase Chapter, whose press 
_ book was compiled by the chapter press 

chairman, Dr. Anne H. Matthews, of 


Salisbury, Md. 


Mrs. William Seth Kenyon, National 
_ Chairman of Genealogical Records, ad- 
dressed the assembly and was the prin- 
cipal speaker of the afternoon; her 
topic was Heraldry. Mrs. Kenyon gave 
a brief history of the Coat of Arms. 
~ Quote “It stems from the devices painted 
in brilliant colors which the English 
knights of the 12th Century began to 
use to identify themselves in tourna- 
ment and battle. A man in full armor 
was unrecognizable, so each man wore 
a distinctive coat by which he could be 
recognized. This was called his ‘Coat 
of Arms.’ These ‘arms’ were also dis- 
_ played on his banner, his shield, and 
his horse cloth or horse trapper, as 
well as his coat or tunic-like garment. 
As few men could read or write in 
_ these days, these arms or devices were 
- goon used separately on a shield to 
_ mark their owner’s possession, and as 
the time came when a man no longer 
needed his coat of arms to identify 
himself in battle, but used it only in 
_ civil life, it became even more his very 
_ precious, personal symbol and that of 
his family.” 
Announcements were made by the 
official readers, Mrs. George G. Blome 
and Mrs. Walter H. Voigt. 
The conference adjourned at 12:30 
for luncheon. Immediately follow- 
ing it, Mrs. Frank Shramek introduced 
_ special guests and presented the fol- 
_ lowing Daughters who have been mem- 
bers for 50 years: Mrs. William H. 
Sands, Anne Arundel Chapter; Mrs. 
- Charles C. Conlon, and Mrs. Charles 
—_H. Smith, Baltimore Chapter; Mrs. Sue 
_ Griffith Ford, Mrs. H. Matthew Gault, 
_ Mrs, Alfred J. McKay, Mrs. J. Hughes 
_ Murphy, and Mrs. Richard B. Spencer, 
all of the General Mordecai Gist Chap- 
ter; Miss Katherine Barrett, Mrs. 
- George J. Clautice, and Miss Harriet 
_ Perkins Marine, all of the General 
_ Smallwood Chapter; Mrs. Thomas A. 
- Wilson, Gov. William Paca Chapter; 

Mrs. Frank Ebaugh, Mrs. Arthur I. 


Miller, and Mrs. Julian C. Wallace, 
all of the Janet Montgomery Chapter; 
Mrs. Charles Payson Blum, Maj. Wil- 
liam Thomas Chapter; Mrs. Daniel M. 
Garrison, Peggy Stewart Tea Party 
Chapter; Mrs. Charles E. Reiman, 
Thomas Johnson Chapter; Mrs. Irvine 
L. Miller, Toaping Castle Chapter; 
Mrs. Francis H. Phelps, Washington 
Custis Chapter; and Mrs. Cora Schaef- 
fer Massey, William Winchester Chap- 
ter. 

The Thursday afternoon session con- 
vened at 2:30 p.m. and was devoted to 
the reports of the National and State 
committees, and State Chairmen of 
special committees. 

Mrs. William A. Stutt, regent of 
Carter Braxton Chapter, endorsed Mrs. 
Frank Shramek as a candidate for Vice 
President General of the N.S.D.A.R. 

The Resolutions Committee chair- 
man, Mrs. Lyttleton W. Ballard, pre- 
sented several topics for the approval 
of the delegates. Of the resolutions 
passed at the State Conference the 
following were considered at Conti- 
nental Congress: World Court, Panama 
Canal, Food and Drug Additives, Art 
as a Communist Weapon, Cultural Ex- 
change, Search Without a Warrant, 
Return to the Gold Standard. The res- 
olution concerning the Conservation of 
Maryland’s Seafood Resources is of 
extreme local interest, hence was not 
presented at Continental Congress. 

Thursday evening, March 17, at 7:00 
p.m., the Society held its banquet. 
Members of the conference and their 
guests had an evening of enjoyment 
with dinner music by a trio—Edith M. 
Rogers (violin), Alice Meredith (pi- 
ano), and Elizabeth Wells (cello). 
The Victor Herbert Ensemble, with 
William Christopher conducting, fur- 
nished the music for the remaining part 
of the evening. Mrs. Ashmead White, 
President General of the N.S.D.A.R., 
was the speaker for the evening; topic 
—Cornerstones for the Future. An in- 
formal reception followed the banquet. 

The Friday morning session of the 
conference was called to order by the 
State Regent at 9:30 am. Miss Susie 
Jolley Frazier, State Chaplain, gave 
the invocation and the Pledge of Allegi- 
ance was repeated. The minutes of the 
conference were read by the State 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Frank Mor- 
ris Rogers. 

Mrs. R. Finley Thompson, State 
Good Citizens Chairman, introduced 
the winner of the contest and presented 
the award. This is an event of great 
importance to members of the State’s 
High Schools. The contest is open only 
to the girls in the senior classes of 
public senior high schools who finish 
school the second semester. 

Reports of the chapter regents sum- 
marized the year’s work of the chapters. 


Upon completion of unfinished business 
the Conference members sang Blest Be 
The Tie That Binds. The Colors were 
retired and the Fifty-fifth Maryland 
State Conference adjourned. 

Following the morning session mem- 
bers were invited to a Coffee at the 
State Chapter House, 4701 Roland 
Ave., in honor of Mrs. Ashmead White, 
President General. The State Regent 
was assisted by Miss Janet Black 
Thomas, Chapter House chairman, and 
Mrs. James F. Etheridge, vice chair- 
man; the committee in charge of the 
coffee included Mrs. Edwin Perkins, 
chairman, Mrs. Edward R. Sudsburg, 
Mrs. Jean Hofmeister, Mrs. James M. 
Shriver, Mrs. F. Winthrop Whitman, 
Mrs. George B. Wilson, and Mrs. Harry 
J. Winder.—Margaret A. Rowles. 


Our Rich Heritage 
(Continued from page 494) 

Locke’s clear-cut theories form the 
beginning point of many schools of 
thought, and his influence extends far 
beyond his era and the boundaries of 
his country. 

In Locke, the forces working for 
mass enlightenment were concentrated 
and reflected more faithfully than in 
any single thinker before him. He 
represents the spirit of the modern 
era, the spirit of independence and 
criticism, the spirit that produced the 
Reformation and the English Revolu- 
tions of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
and the enlightenment of the 18th 
century. No modern philosopher has 
been more successful than he in im- 
pressing his profound convictions of 
individual liberty and the dignity of 
man upon the minds and institutions 
of men. His hand, through his writ- 
ings, guided the hands of the writers 
of our Constitution! 

It is a moving experience to read 
of John Locke’s life, with its many 
interests and brilliant facets, which 
gradually welded themselves into one 
dedication—to freedom. He raised 
common sense to the point at which 
it becomes a shining light. He 
marked an epoch in modern philos- 
ophy by undertaking the first really 
critical inquiry into the competence 
and range of the intellectual powers 
of man. His method was psycholog- 
ical in the sense that he relied entirely 
upon looking into his own mind to 
determine both its nature and struc- 
ture. 

By his request, when he died on 
October 28, 1704, he was buried in 


a plain wooden coffin, without flower 
(Continued on page 547) 
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with the CHAPTERS 


Loantaka (Madison, N. J.) ob- 
served American History Month by his- 
torical displays in the Madison and 
Chatham Public Libraries, issuance of 
proclamation forms to the mayors of 
those two towns, and a school essay 
contest on Historic Trailways; and, 
on the annual guest night in February, 
held in Mead Hall, Drew University, 
heard a talk by John T. Cunningham, 
author of several books on the history 
and accomplishments of New Jersey. 

In a newspaper story calling atten- 
tion to American History Month, Mrs. 
Albert D. Angell, Jr., chapter historian, 
urged the public during February to 
visit some.of the many historic sites in 
this vicinity. These include Washing- 
ton’s Headquarters and the Historical 
Museum in Morristown; the Continen- 
tal hospital and officers’ huts in Jockey 
Hollow, the Wick House, and Bettin 
Oak Tree on the Jockey Hollow Road 
in Morristown National Park; Schuy- 
ler-Hamilton House (now Morristown 
Chapter House) ; Old Revere House in 
Morristown; Speedwell Iron Works site 
and Vail Barn; and the old post office 
at Ralston, N. J. Washington, Hamil- 
ton, Lee, Lafayette, and many other 
prominent figures in the Revolutionary 
War spent time in Chatham and Bottle 
Hill (Madison) and used the roads 
through those two towns in travels 
from Morristown to the battle lines in 
Short Hills, Springfield, Elizabeth, and 
thereabouts. 

February seemed a climax to the past 
12 months of projects with historical 
interest for Loantaka. One of the high- 
lights of the Christmas meeting and 
tea was the display of Robert Todd 
Lincoln’s Christmas tree ornaments, 
shown by Mrs. Raymond Jessen, a new 
member. The delicate ornaments were 
presented by President Abraham Lin- 
coln’s son to Mrs. Jessen’s husband 
when he was very young and have been 
treasured by the family. 

First prize for the State of New Jer- 
sey in the historic scrapbook contest 
was won last year by Edward Kelly 
of Chatham, sponsored by Loantaka. 

Another outstanding event of much 
historical interest was the marking of 
the grave of Samuel Gardner, Revolu- 
tionary soldier, in special Memorial 
Day ceremonies in Hillside Cemetery, 
Madison. Participating were the Amer- 
ican Legion Color Guard; Mrs. James 
Hanlon, Jr., regent; Mrs. Jay Willson, 
chaplain; Mrs. Angell, historian; and 
the Rev. Dr. John Parks of Madison 
Presbyterian Church. 

Attending was George Gardner, a 
descendant of the patriot, who later 
made a special donation to purchase a 
microscope at St. Mary’s School for 
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Indian Girls, Springfield, S. D., in the 
name of Loantaka. A member, Mrs. 
Edward Ward, gave Loantaka a check 
for $100 for a scholarship to a student 
at St. Mary’s. Loantaka also furnishes 
$200 for a full scholarship every year 
for a girl attending Tamassee School 
in South Carolina. At an auction sale 
of articles donated by members and 
conducted in January by Mrs. Harold 
Jensen, approved schools chairman, an- 
other $20 was obtained and presented 
to Pine Mountain Settlement School in 
Kentucky.—Mrs. H. W. Stephens. 


Piety Hill (Birmingham, Mich.). 
Do antique shows interest you? If so, 
perhaps you would like to take a peek 
behind the scenes and learn of the 
intricacies of this particular one. 


(L. to r.) Linda Hanson, held by Mrs. Newell 
Allen, regent, Piety Hill Chapter; Mrs. Martha 
Hanson, “driving” the old buggy; and, in 
back, Mrs. Francis Fisher, publicity chairman 
for the chapter's Annual Antique Show and 
Sale. 


During the latter part of September 
Piety Hill Chapter holds its annual 
Antique Show and Sale. As early as 
February, plans were underway and 
committees appointed. This past year 
two General Chairmen were selected 
to work together; thus during vaca- 
tion one er the other was always avail- 
able. 

The first step in planning this proj- 
ect was hiring a manager to promote 
the show. Sam Yaegley of Annville, 
Pa., a wholesale dealer in antiques, was 
chosen. He contacted dealers from a 
number of States, one coming from as 
far away as New Hampshire. The Bir- 
mingham Community House was then 
leased and floor space rented to each 
dealer. 

The next step was to assign duties 
to the various committees. Announce- 
ment cards were printed and mailed 
to nearly 3000 persons; another 1000 
were used for local and nearby adver- 
tising. Tickets were printed, and each 
chapter member received at least 10 
to be sold in advance of the show. 
Posters were made and distributed to 
all stores and restaurants in nearby 
communities. About 10 days before 


opening date the publicity committee — 
sent notices to all newspapers. Radio © 
and television stations were contacted 
for time on the air. 

Probably the most time-consuming 
task is that of the program chairman. 
Each chapter member is an integral — 
part of her committee. She calls on 
local merchants and many in nearby — 
cities to solicit ads. About 2500 pro- | 
grams are printed and after printing — 
expenses are paid a good deal of the 
profit from the show is derived in this | 
way. 

The day before the show opened the 
dealers moved in. The house commit- — 
tee arranged to have many electric | 
fans, chairs, tables, and everything — 
needed to display the antiques. Eight- — 
een dealers arrived in trucks and sta- 
tion wagons. There is always a great — 
deal of confusion, and one wonders — 
how so many things could be unpacked © 
in one day. 

During the 4-day show the hospitality | 
committee works from 1 until 10 o’clock 
p.m. Its task is to greet visitors, hand — 
out programs, mingle with guests, and 
assist the dealers. 

Plans are well underway for the 
tenth annual Antique Show and Sale— 
September 21-24, 1960. 

Piety Hill members work hard on 
this fund-raising project, but find it is 
fun too. They feel the results are well 
worth the effort—Mrs. Roy L. Thur- 
man. 


Lone Star (Texarkana, Tex.). 
Every activity has pointed up our — 
Golden Anniversary: 50 golden years. 
At Mrs. H. E. Redding’s home a tea 
with honor guests, including our State 
Regent, Mrs. Edgar Riggs, and our 
Honorary State Regent and State Par- 
liamentarian, Mrs. Loretta Grim Thom- 
as, was a festive occasion. Past regents 
were honored at all events. Our news- 
paper published our history, which also 
told the D.A.R. story. A full picture 
page of past regents and guests showed | 
the Society objectives. We presented 
a 50-year D.A.R. pin to our only sur- — 
viving charter member, Mrs. S. A. — 
Collom. 

Joint Constitution Week activities — 
with our sister Arkansas chapter were _ 
an outstanding civic project, covering 
all State and national suggestions. Mrs. 
Dale Howard, chairman, had members 
scheduled hourly in various activities, 
as well as members of other civic | 
groups. 

As reassurance for the future, Henry 
Moores Society, C.A.R. was organized. 
The February issue of the magazine 
shows a full-page picture of the C.A.R. 
society. 

It was our good fortune to entertain 
the Arkansas State Conference at a 
George Washington tea in the home of 
Mrs. William V. Brown. The honor 
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guest of the day was Mrs. Ashmead 
White, President General, N.S.D.A.R. 
We found her charming! 

Yes, it was a very full year for Lone 
Star, and without the splendid planning 
of our State Regent, Mrs. Riggs, we 
could not have completed all our ac- 
tivities. We are proud to have qualified 
for the Golden Honor Roll. Our mem- 
bership totals 97. One of our members, 
Mrs. A. A. Forrester, is State Chair- 
man of Textbooks.—Mrs. Arthur L. 
Jennings. 

Sarah Caswell Angell (Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.) honored a real Daughter 
of the American Revolution April 16, 
1959, with services at the grave of 
Mrs. Rhoda Fuller in Forest Hill Ceme- 
tery, Ann Arbor. 


(L. to r.) Miss Marion Willcox, Mrs. Raymond 
Spokes, and Mrs. Harry N. Deyo. 


Mrs. Fuller, who came to Ann Arbor 
in 1830 with her two daughters and a 
son-in-law, was born in Ashfield, Mass., 
on January 5, 1790. She was the 
daughter of Edward Annable, who 
served as an officer in the Revolution- 
ary War. Her daughter, Sybil, was 
married in 1837 to Edwin Lawrence, 
who served as county judge and cir- 
cuit judge. Her grandson, John Fuller 
Lawrence, was a resident of Ann Arbor 
until his death in 1920. Miss Marion 
Willcox of Marshall, formerly of Ann 
Arbor, placed the marker on Mrs. 
Fuller’s grave. Mrs. Harry Deyo of 
Plymouth, State Chaplain of the Michi- 
gan D.A.R., conducted the services, and 
Mrs. James Riggs, chaplain of Sarah 
Caswell Angell Chapter, placed flowers 
on the grave during the ceremony. 

Preceding the services a salad lunch- 
eon was served at the home of Mrs. 
Raymond Spokes, regent of Angell 
Chapter. Mrs. A. F. Swenson was 
luncheon chairman.’ Miss Willcox told 
many incidents in the life of Mrs. 
Fuller as related to her by Judge 
Faller.—Mrs. C. W. Sunday. 

John Rolfe (Hattiesburg, Miss.) . 
During 1959 we had several interest- 
ing personalities as guests. One, Eu- 
gene Edward Smith, student at Missis- 
sippi Southern College, won the State 
prize for the best radio script, going 
on to win the national award—a trip 
to Washington during the D.A.R. Con- 
gress. He was our guest at the May 
meeting and entertained us with a most 
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vivid look at the Congress from a man’s 
viewpoint. His talk was filled with 
humorous incidents but stressed the 
impression the serious work done by 
the Daughters made on him. 

The three Good Citizen girls were 
our guests at the April meeting, when 
they received their pins. Dr. W. C. 
McCain, president of Mississippi South- 
ern College, and his wife were Novem- 
ber visitors. He gave a splendid de- 
fense talk; he is well informed, being 
a member of the National Guard Com- 
mittee of National Defense. 

Guest day was observed by the chap- 
ter on December 4. This is the one 
meeting of the year when we invite 
local residents to be our guests. Be- 
sides the individual guests, the chapter 
invited Mrs. Louise Moseley Heaton, 
State Regent, to be guest of honor. She 
accepted and gave one of the most 
inspiring talks it has been our privilege 
to hear. 

During the year much progress has 
been made in all fields of endeavor. 
The chairmen of the various commit- 
tees worked hard and were rewarded 
by again making John Rolfe a Gold 
Star chapter. 

Our associate member, Dr. Dera 
Parkinson of Yakim River Chapter, 
while a visiting professor at William 
Carey College, gave special assistance 
on our monthly broadcasts. 

Mrs. Jasper Love, chapter historian, 
has been most active and during the 
year presented medals to the junior 
and senior high school students. Mr. 
and Mrs. Merle Douglas again con- 
tributed toward a scholarship for ap- 
proved schools. 

We were saddened by the death of 
four members during the year: Mrs. 
J. C. McQueen, a charter member; 
Mrs. Thomas Freeny; Mrs. H. O. Hoff- 
man and Mrs. J. Sarphie. After the 
September meeting the grave of Mrs. 
McQueen was marked, with Mrs. Har- 
vey A. Haas, regent, Mrs. F. F. Sim- 
mons, chaplain, and Mrs. R. B. McLeod 
paying tribute to her. The other graves 
will be marked during 1960.—Mrs. 
Harvey A. Haas. 


Cobb’s Hall (Lancaster, Va.). On 
January 23 the chapter, in a special 
Circuit Court session presided over by 
Judge Daniel Weymouth, unveiled a 
bronze tablet honoring two Northum- 
berland County patriots of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. The tablet is in mem- 
ory of Col. Thomas Gaskins and his 
son, Lt. Col. Thomas Gaskins, Jr. The 
father was “first in charge” of the 
Revolutionary movement in this section 
of the Northern Neck. He had full 
responsibility for protection of the 
highly vulnerable coastal areas of the 
lower Neck and was commissioned to 
recruit men and gather arms and equip- 
ment for the militia. The son, Lt. Col. 


Thomas Gaskins, Jr., of the Third Vir. 
ginia Regiment, served throughout the 
war and was with Washington at York- 
town. He was one of the founders of 
Heathsville. In a talk preceding the 
unveiling, Edward Chase Earle, Jr., 
of Richmond, who has done consider. 
able research on the Gaskins family, 
described the men as “kinsmen of the 
great leaders, Washington, the Lees 
and many others who will stand closely 
beside them as they appear in Amer. 
ican history.” The tablet was unveiled 
by Mrs. Frank C. Jett and her son, 
Henry Lee Jett, descendants of the two 
patriots, and Mrs. T. Jennings Booth, 
regent. Mrs. Clem Goodman, chaplain, 
read the dedication service, assisted by 
Mrs. M. M. Neale, Sr., Mrs. C. T. 
Peirce, Mrs. William Sandy, and Mrs. 
Joseph M. Parker, historian of the 
chapter, the committee that arranged 
for the presentation. Ginger Utz, mem: 
ber of the Mary Ball Society, C.A.R., 
acted as page during the ceremonies. 
The coffee hour that followed the pres- 
entation was arranged by Mrs, J. 
Graham Headley, Mrs. Robert Holgate, 
Mrs. Robert Booker, and Mrs. Clem 
Goodman.—Alberta Utz. 


Cayuga (Ithaca, N. Y.) gave and 
dedicated a plaque to the Carolina 
Elementary School at  Slaterville 
Springs, N. Y., in honor of Gen. John 
Contine. Six generations have occupied 
part of the land since the land was 
patented to Contine in 1792. 

Mrs. Sybil Culver, chaplain, gave 
the dedicatory prayer. Mrs. Orval 
French, regent, dedicated the plaque. 
Pictures were taken for the Ithaca 
Journal, with General Contine’s des 
cendants and the chapter regent stand- 
ing by the plaque.—Mrs. Orval French. 


William Morris (Charleston, W. 
Va.) .—Scholarships have been awarded 
by William Morris Chapter to two 
young people approved by the Julia 
Morris Wintz Scholarship trustees— 
Mrs. B. H. Early, Mrs. T. A. Scales, 
and Mrs. E. R. Spencer. 

Miss Jacqueline Millard, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Millard of Noyes 
Avenue, Charleston, received a scholar- 
ship of $150 to Glenville State College, 
where she is a senior in business and 
business education. She is listed in 
Who’s Who in American Colleges, 
1959; was editor of the 1958-59 Kana- 
wachan, the college yearbook; and is 
treasurer of Kappa Chi Kappa, vice 
president of Alpha Delta Epsilon, and 
a member of Homemakers Club; and 
attends the Baptist Temple. 

Justin Kelly, Jr., received a scholar- 
ship of $200 to Morris Harvey College, 
Charleston, where he is a sophomore, 
majoring in music. He is a son of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. A. Kelly of Washington 
Street, Charleston, and is an active 
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member of Weekley Memorial Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Church. He 
plays the trumpet in Charleston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and is also a member 
of the Lloyd Neely Orchestra. 

These scholarships are made possi- 
ble by a legacy left to the William 
Morris Chapter by Miss Julia Morris 
Wintz, who died in 1935. Miss Wintz 
was extremely interested in young peo- 
ple and stipulated that the income from 
the legacy was to be used to help 
students in a Christian institution of 
higher learning.—Gail White. 


Oakland (Oakland, Calif.) cen- 
tered its February 8 meeting around 
an American Flag with an unusual his- 
tory. It is the expert handwork of a 
real Daughter who made it more than 
a half century ago and presented it to 
the chapter. 

This beautiful Flag hung from its 
standard amid the guests in Miss Min- 
nie Turner’s living room. The regent. 
Mrs. Arthur F. Strehlow, conducted 
the usual ritual, directed the giving of 
awards to the Good Citizen girls, and 
turned over the meeting to Miss Clara 
M. Love, who had been delegated to 
present the flag to its maker’s grand- 
son, Herbert Gray Hills, Sr., a promi- 
nent businessman of San Francisco. 

Miss Love discussed the American 
Flag as “Time’s burst of dawn,” then 
explained that the chapter was giving 
away this Flag only to have it respected 
and preserved long after the traditions 
of the maker might be forgotten. Mr. 
Hills accepted the Flag with pleasure 
and gratitude. He told interesting an- 
ecdotes of his childhood visits with his 
grandmother, Mrs. Harriet A. Hills, nee 
Heal. Her father was John Heal, a 
corporal in Pulaski’s section of the 
Continental Army. Harriet was the 
child of his advanced years and second 
wife. Mrs. Hills lived until 1907. 

Leaving early, Mr. Hills requested 
Miss Love to present each lady present 
with a large gift-wrapped package in 
which there were cans of both regular 
and instant Hills Brothers’ coffee. 
Women finding bargains at a sale could 
not have been more delighted. 

“What a fine meeting we have had,” 
they commented.—Clara M. Love. 


Sara De Soto (Sarasota, Fila.). 
Bolstered by the $1,000 from Pioneer 
Days, presented in January 1959, and 
culminating a 22-year effort, the chap- 
ter dedicated its chapter house at 1232 
12th St. on November 4, 1959. It is 
adjacent to the historic Whitaker Fam- 
ily Cemetery and located in city-owned 
Pioneer Park. Mrs. Scott K. Woods, 
regent, presided at both the outdoor 
Flag dedication and the formal dedica- 
tion of the chapter house that followed. 
A large number of guests and civic 
groups and 16 patriotic organizations 
with their Colors were represented: 
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Congressman James A. Haley, Sev- 
enth District of Florida, presented the 
chapter with a 49-star Flag that had 
flown over the United States Capitol. 
Herb Romines of Ocala presented the 
chapter with a 30-foot flagpole, which 
was accepted by Mrs. Ralph L. Long- 
ley, first vice regent, and dedicated by 
Mayor Frederic Dennis. Miss Helen 
Mae Holt, State Flag Chairman, 
handed the Flag to the Color Guards 
of the American Legion and Veterans 
of Foreign Wars for raising. The 200 
guests were then “called to assembly” 
in the chapter house by buglers from 
Sarasota High School. They were wel- 
comed by Mrs. Woods and Mayor Den- 
nis. The chapter house was dedicated 
by Mrs. Edward G. Longman, State 
Chaplain, from Cocoanut Grove. The 
invocation was also given by Mrs. 
Longman and the benediction by Mrs. 
T. W. Johns, chapter chaplain. Con- 
gressman Haley gave the address for 
this memorable occasion. The Pledge 
of Allegiance was led by Miss Helen 
Mae Holt and the American’s Creed 
by Mrs. Alexander J. Pettit, State 
Chairman of Americanism. The Na- 
tional Anthem was led by Mrs. Bernice 
Pond, music chairman. Scores of chap- 
ter members, distinguished guests, and 
out-of-town visitors were introduced by 
Mrs. Woods. Special acknowledgment 
was given the Whitaker descendants 
present. The site of the chapter house 
and the lovely old cemetery, which the 
chapter maintains, were deeded to the 
Sara De Soto Chapter by the late Dr. 
Furman C. Whitaker. In 1936 the 
chapter placed an historical marker on 
highway 41 at 12th Street honoring 
Mary Wyatt Whitaker, mother of the 
first white child born in Sarasota Coun- 
ty. The building committee was com- 
posed of Mrs. James A. Haley, Mrs. 
C. Lazell Northrop, Mrs. Ralph L. 
Longley, Miss Helen Mae Holt, Mrs. 
Herbert Chidsey Roberts, and Mrs. I. 
A. Miller: The keys to the building 
were presented by Mrs. Haley to Mrs. 
Woods, who accepted for the chapter. 


New chapter house of Sara De Soto Chapter, 
Sarasota, Fla. 

The building was originally the office 
of a lumber company. It was moved, 
remodeled, and (after hundreds of 
hours of volunteer work by members 
and their husbands) it is now a beauti- 
ful chapter house, decorated in soft 
Wedgwood blue, with authentic Colo- 
nial paper on the walls. It has an air 
of serenity and dignity, in keeping with 
the spirit of the organizations it houses. 


The Sarasota Chapter, S.A.R. and the 
Juan Ortiz Chapter, C.A.R., share this 
chapter home with the D.A.R.—Julia 
Lee Longley. 


Richmond Indiana and National 
Old Trails (Richmond and Cambridge 
City, Ind.). About 100 persons braved 
a biting, chilling rain and wind, Sun- 
day afternoon, October 25, 1959, as 
our chapters jointly placed a marker 
at the grave of John Robbins, Revolu- 
tionary soldier, at the old Locust Grove 
Cemetery south of Centerville, Ind. 
Descendants of John Robbins (Mrs. 
Charles Pitman and Mrs. Vernon 
Smoker) are members of both chapters. 


Allison M. Feemster, Mrs. 
Clayton Carpenter, Mrs. Ralph R. Bush, and 
Mrs. Hector L. Vioni. 


(L. to rv.) Mrs. 


The ceremony was conducted by the 
two regents, Mrs. Hector R. Vioni and 
Mrs. Allison M. Feemster. Two State 
Officers, Mrs. Ralph R. Bush of 
Knightstown, Recording Secretary, and 
Mrs. Clayton Carpenter of Pendleton, 
Historian, were present. About 30 
descendants of John Robbins, as well 
as representatives of other patriotic 
organizations of eastern Indiana, at- 
tended to honor the pioneer. 

John Robbins, born in Wales in 1741, 
came to America and settled in Ran- 
dolph County, N. C., where he served 
as a Baptist minister. At the outbreak 
of the Revolution, he enlisted as a 
private and later was a chaplain in the 
Continental Line. He was wounded at 
the Battle of Guilford Court House, 
March 15, 1781. In 1816, with his son 
Moses and family, he moved to Wayne 
County, Ind., and settled on land near 
the cemetery where he is buried. He 
died May 8, 1834, at the age of 93. 

The American Legion placed a Flag 
at the patriot’s grave and led the 
Pledge of Allegiance. Mrs. Vioni and 
Mrs. Feemster, with Marcia Smoker 
and Michael Wilson, seventh genera- 
tion descendants of John Robbins, 
placed a wreath at the headstone. This 
wreath also honored the memory of 
Mrs. Robert Hudson, late beloved re- 
gent of the Richmond Indiana Chapter, 
who had helped to plan the dedication. 
A rifle salute and taps by the American 
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- Legion brought the impressive service 
to a close. 

Immediately after the dedication, 
Mrs. Feemster entertained the D.A.R. 
State and Chapter officers and members 
of the Robbins family at an informal 
reception at her home in Cambridge 
City—Elizabeth Iliff Feemster and 
Rosemary Vioni. 


Santa Fe Trail (Trinidad, Colo.). 
- On June 1, 1959, Miss Elizabeth Har- 
ris, for the past 12 years chairman of 
our Junior American Citizens’ Commit- 
tee, was awarded the Valley Forge 
Classroom Teachers’ Medal at the high 
school commencement ceremonies. 

Freedoms Foundation Awards, made 
at Valley Forge, Pa., are given for out- 
standing service beyond the call of 
duty in helping young people to better 
understanding and knowledge of their 
rights and responsibilities in this land 
of God and freedom. In this, Miss 
“ Harris has indeed made an outstanding 
record. For four consecutive years the 
Junior American Citizens’ Clubs have 
won first prize in Colorado on their 
exhibits, as well as one national prize. 

In her words “Many thrills come 
_ in this work—a little girl giving a book 
review, “The Flag and the Fort,’ with- 
out notes, two girls writing and direct- 
ing a play, and the many poems and 
stories written by the members exem- 
plifying outstanding citizenship traits.” 

Professional, civic and church organ- 
izations have all commanded a share 
of Miss Harris’ time and talents. We 
- cannot praise too highly the work being 
accomplished by this dedicated mem- 
ber.—Blanche Lee Bratcher. 


Lucy Holcombe (D.C.). The chap- 
ter dedicated a D.A.R. bronze marker, 
with chapter nameplate, at the grave 
of Virginia Kimball Patterson in Belle- 
fontaine Cemetery, Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
on January 3, 1960. 

The dedication ceremony was con- 
_ ducted by Mrs. Jean J. Labat, a mem- 
ber of Lucy Holcombe Chapter, and 
the Reverend Stewart Labat, of Marion, 
- Ohio, both lifelong friends of Miss 
Patterson, Because of the great dis- 
tance from Washington, no other chap- 
ter members were present. 

Miss Patterson joined the D.A.R. on 
April 22, 1922; her death occurred on 
July 2, 1958. She had been a devoted 
and active member of the Lucy Hol- 
_ combe Chapter and held various chap- 
ter offices, including chaplain, record- 
ing secretary, and vice regent.—Ruth 


E. Phillips. 


Livingston Manor (Washington, 
D. C.) has enjoyed many unusual pro- 
grams in the past year, both in meet- 
ing requirements for the Honor Roll 
and in other fields of interest. Consti- 
tution Week was observed by presenta- 
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tion of an informative paper on the 
Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by Mrs, James Shera Mont- 
gomery, State Chaplain and chapter 
member. A conservation program of 
interest was planned and led by the 
State Chairman, Miss Helene Philibert. 
Two chapters, meeting at the D. C. 
Chapter House, joined in the afternoon 
for the program. A most delightful 
day was spent at the home of one of 
our members, Mrs. Edgar J. Camp, 
president of the Early American Glass 
Association. She not only spoke on 
appreciation of early American glass, 
using exhibits as illustrations, but gra- 
ciously opened her rooms filled with a 
wonderful collection for us to see and 
enjoy. 


Miss Katherine Kirkwood Scott wearing one of 
her heirloom dresses and accessories. She is a 
past regent of Nancy Hart Chapter, Milledge- 
ville, Ga., and a member of the Colonial 
Dames, the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, and the Old Capitol Historical Society, 
and a Daughter of the Order of the Cincin- 
nati. She has retired from the faculty of the 
Georgia State College for Women. Her great- 
great-great grandmother, Katherine Whitely, 
brought the pink brocade ball dress to Amer- 
ica in 1685, when she came with her clergy- 
man husband to Duck Creek Church, Princess 
Anne, Md. 


Two of our members who have been 
abroad during the year combined their 
travels for an interesting program. 
Mrs. Montgomery took us by plane to 
Greece, the Mediterranean, Paris, 
Rome, and the Aegean Islands. From 
there we went to the Holy Land with 
Mrs. Mayfield Gattis, who spent Christ- 
mas Day there. Our defense program 
and regular five-minute reports have 


CORRECTION! 

We wish to correct an error made in 

the May 1960 issue of our Magazine in 
the section “With the Chapters” 
Kansas City Chapter, Missouri. Mrs. C. "78 
Madison was honored as a fifty-year mem- 
ber. She was a charter member of the 
Mexico-Missouri Chapter, not og Colum- 
bian, as was reported. 


definitely pointed out our responsibil- 
ities in this phase ef D.A.R. work. 

One of our outstanding programs 
and of particular interest was our Octo- 
ber meeting, when Miss Katherine 
Kirkwood Scott of the Nancy Hart 
Chapter, Milledgeville, Ga., brought a 
number of family museum pieces to 
Washington and around these presented 
a program with the D.A.R. theme for 
the year, “Faith of Our Fathers, Living 
Still,” as her subject. This won for our 
chapter first prize at the State Confer- 
ence in March as the. year’s most inter- 
esting and original program planned 
around the theme. We are most grate- 
ful to Miss Scott for her time, interest, 
and extended travel with her treasured 
heirlooms. This program is being de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue. 

Our first 25 records of third genera- 
tions have been completed and bound 
in honor of one of our distinguished 
members, Mrs. Gaius M. Brumbaugh, 
Honorary D. C. State Regent, who with 
her mother, Mrs. Charles W. Brown, 
organized Livingston Manor Chapter in 
1909. Five chapters held a silver-green 
Student Loan tea at the home of one 
of our members, honoring the State 
Chaplain, the Editor of the Magazine, 
and two State Committee Chairmen. 
We have given two Flags to Brownie 
troops. Members have participated in 
all benefits for the Chapter House and 
Americanization School. Boxes valued 
at over $500 have been sent to approved 
schools. More than 1100 coupons were 
sent to Tamassee, and Christmas gifts 
and money were presented to our 
scholarship girl. A junior member 
served as a page at both State Con- 
ference and Continental Congress. We 
have had the pleasure and honor of 
entertaining State and National Officers 
at Luncheon meetings.—Madeline Wil- 
liams (Mrs. Edgar B.) Jackson. 


Jonathan Dayton (Dayton, Ohio) 
held its annual luncheon honoring 
George Washington’s birthday on Feb- 
ruary 8 at the Dayton Woman’s Club. 
Mrs. Charles Lee Mills, Mrs. Howard 
Smith, and Mrs. Katherine Kennedy 
Brown arranged the celebration. The 
long tables were decorated with an- 
tique iron lanterns and a replica of the 
original Washington coach. Following 
the luncheon, members and guests ad- 
journed to the auditorium where the 
meeting was called to order by the 
regent. Mrs. John Hi Pace of Colum- 
bus, former National Chairman of Res- 
olutions, was guest speaker. Her com- 
prehensive and inspiring address was 
enthusiastically received by the mem- 
bers. 

Guests included Mrs. Ralph Agle of 
Jeffersonville, Southwest District Di- 
rector; Miss Adelaide Case, of Colum- 
bus; and Mrs. Harold Messenger of 
Xenia.—Elizabeth Loehninger. 
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Genealogical Source Material 


By BEATRICE KENYON, National Chairman, 


Silver Spring Presbyterian Church, 
Cumberland County, Pa., Church and 
Cemetery Records. Compiled by Helen 
I. Harman for Cumberland County | Chap- 
ter, Carlisle, Pa. 

Marriages (1814~23) 


by Rev. Henry R. Wilson. > 

Accason, Daniel, to Ann McBride, May 
25, 1816; witness, Henry R. Wilson. 

‘Alexander, Wm., to Margaret Weakley, 
Apr. 16, 1816; witness, Thomas Weakley 
and John Weakley. 

Allison, Archibald, to Eliza Scott, Feb’y. 
21, 1815; witness, Wm. Rogers and Wm. 
Lamb. 

Anderson, Alex., to Mary Smith, Dec. 9, 
1814; witness, Widow Smith and Henry 
R. Wilson. 

Atkinson, Geo., to Nancy Starr, Oct. 12, 
1820; witness, Andrew Matee and Jane 
Starr. 

Thomas Bales, to Mary Mo—, Aug. 31, 
1820; witness, Robert Mood and Abram 
Wille—. 

Linus Banks, to Peggy McGa—, July 31, 
1817; witness, John Caroth— and July 

clllw—. 

Barber, David, to Ann Mill—, Aug. 14, 
1823; witness, Elizabeth Wilson and J. R. 
Wilson. 

Barnhart, John, to Deborah Cal—, Feb. 
6, 1816; witness, J. W. L. Hoge and H. R. 
Wilson. 

Brally, John, to Polly Miller, Jan. 1, 
1816; witness, Benjamin Anderson and 
Nicholas Ulerich. 

Bechtill, Sam’l, to Jane Myers, March 7, 
1816; witness, John Myers and H. R. Wil- 


son. 

Bell, James, to Betsey Loudon, Jan. 29, 
1818; witness, Archibald Loudon and John 
Loudon. 

Biggs, Wm. C., to Nancy Kerr, — 26, 
1815; witness, Andrew Kerr and "Stephen 
Kerr. 

Brooks, Joseph, to Elizb’t Atkinson, —ne 
3, 1817; witness, Edw. McKee and James 
Willis. 

Brooks, Hays, to Charity McKee, —ch 18, 
1817; witness, Edw. and Alex. McKee. 

Bullock, Wm., to Margt. Smith, —h 28, 
1815: witness, J. McGennes, Jr., and Geo. 
Smith. 

Burnet, Gilb’t, to Mary Thomas, Oct. 23, 
1817; witness, I. Gerhr. and M. Thomas. 

Bruce, Wm., to Mary Orris, Dec. 30, 
1819; witness, Thomas Bruce and John 
Smith. 

Carpenter, Israel, to Cath’n Livingston, 
June 20, 1819; witness, Wm. Orr and — 
Livingston. 

Chambers, Dr. Wm. C., to Mary Ege, 
Jan. 9, 1816; witness, Col. G. Gibson and 
Michael Ege. 

Chapman, Andrew, to Rebekah Thomas, 
Feb’y 20, 1817; witness, Thomson J. Boner 
and Isabel Crawford. 

Clendenin, Wm., to Mary Eccles, March 
7, 1816; witness, Wm. Eccles and Francis 
Eccles. 

Cook, Wm., to Elizabeth Parkinson, May 
18, 1815; witness, Henry R. Wilson. 

Crocket, Geo., to Emily Armor, April 2, 
1816: witness, George Pattison and John 
Smith. 

Davidson, John, to Betsey Hoge, Nov. 
25, 1819; witness, Martin Longsdorf and 
John Davidson. 

Dawson, Joseph, to Wilhelmina Cris- 
wel—, Dec. 10, 1817; witness, Thomas 
Fisher and James Quigley. = -- 
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Duncan, James, to Elizabeth Miller, 
Jan’y 22, 1818; witness, Wm. Cook and 
Jos. Miller. 

Dunlap, James, to Margaret Mateer, 
March 5, 1823; witness, Martin Dunlap and 
Robert Mateer. 

Eaton, John, to Rosanna Quigley, March 
24, 1818; witness, Peter McCann and 
Christ. Quigley. 

Eccles, Francis, 
April 3, 1817; 
and Wm. Eccles. 

Eccles, Wm., to Jane Starr, 
1821; witness, Nathl. 
Clendenin. 

Elliot, John, to Mary Lamberton, Nov. 
30, 1815; witness, Margaret Elliott and 
James Giffen. 

Elliott, Robert, to Margaret Boy—, July 
22, 1816; witness, Geo. Pattison and J. 
Fought. 

Elsman, Dr. Geo., to Margaret Johnston, 
July 8, 1819; witness Mary S. Wilson and 
J. R. Wilson. 

Frankenberger, Sam’l, to Jane Campbell, 
Aug. 13, 1818; witness, James Loudon and 
H. R. Wilson. 

Feister, James, to Jane Morrison, March 
29, 1821; witness, John Miller and Stephen 
Foulke. 

Fleming, John, to Margaret Fleming, 
May 2, 1816; witness, James Fleming and 
Robert Clark. 

Fisher, Samuel, to Mary Storey, Aug. 19, 
1819; witness, George Buttorf and Frances 
Storey. 

Fortney, Samuel, to Catharine White, 
Dec. 19, 1816; witness, — White and H. 
R. Wilson. 

Fought, Samuel, to Ann Arvin, Dec. 6, 
1821; witness, David Coble and Wm. 
Irvin. 

Galbraith, Robert, to Frances Quigley, 
Feb’y 23, 1815; witness, Sam’l Porterfield 
and Christopher Quigley. 

Gray, John, to Eliza Gilmore, Nov. 24, 
1814; witness, Mitchel Gilmore. 

Gill, Robert, to Nancy Fisher, Nov. 7, 
1820; witness, Francis Porter and James 
Fisher. 

Gilmore, Mitchel, to Lydia Johnston, 
Aug. 15, 1816; witness, James Johnston 
and Sam’! Johnston. 

Grier, Joseph, to Betsey Cook, Sept. 12, 
1822; witness, George Ewing and Matthias 
Swiller. 

Hacket, George. to Betsey Tay, Oct. 17, 
1815; witness, Polly Tay and Molly Hacket. 

Halferty, Arthur, to Mary Lightfoot, Jan. 
28, 1817; witness, — Lightfoot and H. R 
Wilson. 

Halferty, Edw’d, to Sarah Weston, Nov. 
13, 1817; witness, Ann Thomson and John 
Thomson. 

Hamaker, Isaac, to Sarah Wiley, Feb’y 
21, 1822; witness, Wm. Waugh and Thom- 
as Fisher. 

Harris, Dr. John, to Elizabeth H. Walker, 
Nov. 24, 1818; witness, James Harris and 
Thomas Fisher. 

Hayne, Col. Arthur P., to Frances Dun- 
can, Mch. 31, 1815; witness, Thomas and 
James Duncan. 

Hays, Thomas, to Jane Stephenson, Jan. 
25, 1816: witness, Geo. Craighead and 
H. R. Wilson. 

Houser, John, to Catharine Carey, Nov. 
23, 1814; witness, Joseph Culver and H. 
R. Wilson. 

Huddleson, —, to Rebekah Diekey, Mch. 
1, 1821; witness, Samuel _— and J. 
Swiler. 


to Isabel Clendenin, 
witness, John Clendenin 


May 3, 
Eccles and Wm. 


Hume, Sam’l, to Elizab’t Wagon, July 
30, 1816; witness, Elizabeth Wilson and 
Pevy Everly. 

Huston, Paul, to Mary Carothers, Jan. 


21, 1819; witness, James Huston and 
Samuel Carothers. 
Irwin, Matthew, to Priscilla Bryson, 


Feb’y 6, 1816; witness, Wm. Harkness and 
Robert Bryson. 

Irwin, Joseph, to Mary S. Wilson, Oct. 
12, 1820; witness, Jacob M. Haldeman 
and John Campbell. 

Irwin, Moses, to Elizabeth O’Hail, March 
25, 1823; witness, Hugh O’Hail and Thom- 
as Wilson. 

Johnston, James, to Jane Gribble, Dec. 
7, 1820; witness James Graham and 
George Dare. 

Junkin, John, to Maria Adams, April 20, 
1815; witness, Isaac Adams and Francis 
McGuire. 

Keltner, Jacob, to Rachel Proctor, Oct. 
6, 1814; witness, Henry R. Wilson. 

Kelly, Samuel, to Jane Floyd, May 17, 
1821; witness, Robert Bryson and A. E. 
McCue. 

Kline, Wm., to Jane Hamilton, May 23, 
i witness, Walter Gregor— and John 

er—. 

Lafferty, Pattrick, to Ann Deado, May 
11, 1815; witness, Walter Gregory and 
Jacob Bielman. 

Lamberton, Maj. Rob’t, to Mary Hark- 
ness, April 20, 1815; witness, James Lam- 
berton and Wm. Harkness. 

Lee, Rich’d H., to Mary D. Mahon, Oct. 
10, 1815; witness, James Duncan and 
Jonathan Walker, Esq. 

Linn, Jacob, to Molly Moore, June 13, 
1815; witness, Robert Moore and Henry 
R. Wilson. 

Loyd, Isaac, to Elizabeth Depue, May 2, 
1816; witness, J. Depue and H. R. Wilson. 

Ludlum, Benj., to Peggy McCarter, 
March 14, 1815; witness, James Under- 
wood and John McCarter. 

Manly, Robert, to Mary Mites, Dec. 18, 
1817; witness, James Whitehill and B. 
Manly. 

Martin, James, to Elizabeth Kaufman, 
Feb’y 18, 1817; witness, Andrew Eminger 
and Joseph Briggs. 

Martin, Robert, to Mary Hemphill, Nov. 
6, 1817; witness, John Souerbeck. 

Mateer, William, to Jane Wilson, June 
9, 1818; witness, James Mateer, Sr., and 
J. Mateer, Jr. 

Mateer, John, to Jane Porter, March 28, 
1820; witness, Ross Porter and — Mateer. 

Mateer, James, to Elizbth Spangler, 
Dec. 19, 1822; witness, James Mateer, Sr., 
and Robert Mateer. 

Means, John, to Elizbth Woods, Jan’y 
18, 1816; witness, William Woods and 
Samuel Woods. 

Mickey, James, to Lucetta Carothers, 
Apr. 15, 1819: witness, Thomas Mickey 
and Wm. Carothers. 

Mills, George, to Ann Scott, Aug. 22, 
1815; witness, — Lizzard and H. R. Wil- 


son. 

Miller, Jacob, to Catharine Hide, Dec. 
7, 1817; witness, John Phillips and H. R. 
Wilson. 

Mitchell, Andrew, to Ann Moor—, Dec. 
30, 1817; witness, Joseph Briggs and 
Robert McCoy. 

Moore, James, to Charlotte Campbell, 
Feb’y 15, 1821; witness, Eliza Haldeman 
and Thomas Hunter. 

Monosmith, Henry, to Jane Storey, Nov. 
30, 1814; witness, Elizabeth Storey and 
Francis Storey. 

Monosmith, James, to Sarah Martin, Jan. 
30, 1823; witness, John Monesmith and 
Peter Schaeffer. 

Mulhall, James, to Cath. Solander, Feb’y 


22, 1816; witness, John McCue and James 


$s 


Mullin, Alex, to Susan Schaeffer, Dec. 21, 
1815; witness, John Monosmith. 

Myers, John, to Elizth Fishburn, Oct. 17, 
1815; witness, Mary L. Wilson and Jane 
R. Wil son. 

McCartney, John, to Mary Noss, March 
27, 1821; witness, John Trimble and 
David Bell. 

McCartney, Jesse, to Mary Walker, Jan. 
6, 1820; witness, Jonas Rupp and P. W. 
Matthews. 

McConnel, Alex, to Mary Renshanbarger, 
— 6, 1817; witness, Samuel Bailer and 
H. R. Wilson. 

McGraddy, Sam’l, to Mary Peck, Aug. 
2, 1815; witness, J. W. S. Hoye and Eliz- 
abeth Wilson. 

McGuire, Francis, to Sarah Silvers, Oct. 
30, 1817; witness, Wm. Orr and Isaac 
Adams. 

McKee, Edward, to Lydia McCafferty, 
June 19, 1817; Jno. & Wm. McCafferty 
were witness. 

McKean, Robert, to Jane Jones, March 
23, 1815; witness, Lindsay Spottswood and 
H. R. Wilson. 

McMichael, Wm., to Frances Sanderson, 
Oct. 10, 1816; witness, James Fleming and 
H. R. Wilson. 

McWilliams, Sam’l, to Frances Martin. 
June 17, 1819; witness, Jacob Bricker and 
Sarah Martin. 

Nickly, Sam’l, to Hannah Gibble, Dec. 
20, 1820; witness, James Graham and 
George Dare. 

Norton, Isaac, to Lydia Vale, March 28 
1815; witness, Isaac Tate and — Norton. 


r. 
Nelson, Robert, to Mary Mc—, May 24, 
1821; witness, Jno. Bailey and Wm. Nel- 


so—. 

Phillips, James, to Margaret Smith, 
March 9, 1815; witness, Alex. Anderson 
and Mary Anderson. 

Porter, Alex., to Isabella Boner, April 
20, 1820; witness, Thomson J. Boner and 
James Boner. 

Porter, Ross, to Elizabeth Burns, Feb’y 
28, 1822; witness, James Porter and H. R. 
Wilson. 

Procter, John, to Molly Officer, Oct. 17, 
1815; witness, John Officer and H. R. 
Wilson. 

Quay, George, to Mary Wilson, Nov. 7, 
1816; witness, George Kosht and H. R. 
Wilson. 

Rahn, Jacob, to Matilda Long, April 24, 
1817; witness, Henry and Ann Quigley. 

Reisinger, Geo., to Maria Mulhall, Nov. 
20, 1823; witness, James Mulhall and 
Samuel Johnston. 

Ritner, Peter, to Rachel Scott, Aug. 19, 
set witness, Stephen Kerr and Wm. 


rs. 

Ross, John, to Jane Polinger, Nov. 28, 
1822; witness, B. Bailey and John See- 
sholtz. 

Ruse, Samuel, to Elizbth Huey, March 
2, 1815; witness, Wm. Clendenin and 
Henry R. Wilson. 

Sample, Samuel, to Nancy McGuire. 
May 23, 1822; witness, John Junken and 
Wm. Adams. 

Sands, Samuel. to Mary Tate, March 1, 
1821; witness, Elizh’th Wilson and Jane 
R. Wilson. 

Shaeffer, Emanuel, to Isabella Husto—, 


Feb’y 6, 1823; witness, John Clendenin — 
Wm. Eccles. Pe 


Shepherd, Wm., to Mary Mino—, April 
9, 1818; witness, James Graham and H. 
R. Wilson. 

Spelman, Nicholas, to Jane Bullock, Aug. 
witness, Wm. and Ezekiel Bul- 
lock. 


Steen, John, Jr., to Mary Davis, Nov. 5, 


1818; witness, John Stewart and Thos. 
Criaghead. 
Stewart, John, 


to Barbara Steen, Jan. 
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4, 1816; witness, John Steen and H. R. 
Wilson. 

Smith, Simon, to Sarah Davis, Jan. 2, 
1815; witness, Henry R. Wilson. 

Smith, Jacob, to Betsey Anderson, June 
13, 1815; witness, James Anderson and 
Jane Goforth. 

Smith, John, to Betsey Taylor, Nov. 21, 


. 1816; witness, Alex. McConnel and Wm. 


Taylor. 

Solander, Francis, to Jane Brally, Nov. 
29, 1814; witness, James Eccles and Mary 
Eccles. 

Shrom, Joseph, to Ann Randolph, Oct. 
3, 1816; witness, James Fleming and Jos. 
Shrom, Jr. 

Sprout, John, to Betsey McHoes, March 
25, 1819; witness, Samuel McHoes and 
Wm. Eccles. 

Stock, Jacob, to Nancy Seow. Nov. 24, 
1814; witness, Henry R. Wilson. 

Talbat, Jonathan, to Mary Uhler, Feb’y 
8, 1818; witness, Frederick Uhler and H. 
R. Wilson. 

Tate, Isaac, to Cath. Gray, March 28, 
a witness, Isaac Norton and — Norton, 


Trimble, Thos., to Sarah Bell, Dec. 26, 
1822; witness, Geo. Trimble, Sr., and Wm. 
Trimble. 

Tod, John, to Mary Hanna, April 29, 
1817; witness, Joseph Briggs and I. C. 
McAllister. 

Van Arsdale, Wm., to Mary Wise, March 
27, 1817; witness, J. Wise and Henry R. 
Wilson. 

Walker, John, to Peggy Johns, May 23, 
1819; witness, Jonas Rupp and Wm. Orr. 

Waugh, Samuel, to Mary Carothers, Sept. 
24, 1822; John Carothers and Samuel 
Waugh, Jr. were witnesses. 

Weibley, John, to Esther Miller, Dec. 27, 
1819; witness, John Miller and Elizabeth 
Wilson. 

Wilson, Thomas, to Jane O’Hail, Feb’y 
22, 1816; witness, James Williams and 
Geo. Crocket. 

Wilson, Moses, to Betsey Harris, Aug. 
5, 1817; witness, Robert Bryson and Hetty 
Bryson. 

Wilson, John, to Sarah Trorbet, May 6. 
1819; witness, Frederick Eickelberger and 
John Bailey. 

Wilson, James, to Mary Brally, July 23, 
1822; witness, Samuel Neisley and H. R. 
Wilson. 

Williams, Andrew, to Mary Wilson, Dec. 
24, 1816; witness, Henry Logan and James 
Graham. 

Williams, Jonathan, to Mary Crawford, 
Oct. 14, 1817: witness, Michael McFalls 
and David Williams. 

Wilkinson, Benj., to Mary Ann Leetes, 
July 29, 1819; witness, Thomas Warren 
and H. R. Wilson. 

Wise, Samuel, to Margaret Rumer, Nov. 
2, 1820; witness, Paul Rumer and Geo. 
Sailar. 

White, Shartes, to Ellen Kirkpatrick. 
Nov. 12, 1822; witness, John White and 
Cornelius Longrine. 

Wynkoop, Isaac, to Mary Ellis, Oct. 27. 
1814; witness, Samuel Giffen and Mrs. S. 
Giffen. 

Young, Robert, to Margaret Elliott, Dec. 
28, 1820: witness, James Graham and 
James Giffen. 


Queries 


Mitchell—Schumaker— (Schumacher) 
—Hammett — Want full inf. on the 
Mitchell-Schumaker and Hammett fam- 
ilies, of Mo. and Ky. ca 1800 or before. 
Margery Mitchell Schumaker, b. ca 1836, 
mar. Hammett, d. 1913 Texas.—Mrs. Ludie 
: Camp, 524°W. Hopkins St., San Marcos, 

ex. 


Mowry—Hovey—Want ances. parents, 
dates, and places of William Mowry, b. 
abt. 1820, and wfe. Maria C. Hovey, mar. 
1844 Warsaw, N.Y., lived Attica, N.Y., ch. 
Wm. b. 1845, Alice, b. 1846, d. 1854, J. C. 
Ferris, b. 1852.—Zara M. Groff, Bastrop, 
Tex. 

Barber—Powell—Want parents, dates 
and places of Margaret, (1775-84), 
mar. ca 1799 Amos Barber, (1771-1823), 
had ch. Amos M. b. 1800, Samuel C., b. 
1804, Alta Olive, b. 1808, Eunice L., b. 
1811, the last three b. Bristol, Ontario Co., 

Y.; Amos M. gave his place of b. as 
Ohio in 1850 census. Also want ances. of 
James Powell and wfe. Mary, (want last 
name) who bought land in Hampshire 
Co., Va. (now W. Va.) in 1799. Had a 
family, only two sons known—James Rob- 
ert and Henry Powell, both of whom mar. 
Percious Ann Queen.—Mrs. Geo. B. Red- 
din, 714 N. Main St., Findlay, Ohio. 

Donovan—(Dunnivan) — Want par- 
ents, dates, places, and ances. of Rudolph 
Donovan and wfe. Mary; Rudolph b. 1807, 
Mary b. 1811 in Ky., mar. in Ky. abt. 
1828, and in Vermilion Co., Ill., bef. 1830. 
—Mrs. Wayne M. Cory, Veedersburg, Ind. 

Lawrence—Want inf. b., d., and place 
of Jacob Lawrence, Ist son of John, mar. 
Lydia (who?), went from L.I. to East- 
chester bef. Rev. War, living there 1698, 
buried near Flushing, L.I., Jacob 2d. b. 
Fishkill 1732, d. Mar. 18, 1805, wfe. 
Marah Wilde, d. 1805-10, ch. buried 
Neatherwood cem. Pleasant Valley, N.Y. 
—Mrs. Grace L. Leet, 38 E. Bayard St., 
Seneca Falls, N.Y. 

Clark—(Clarke)—Want inf. of parents, 
bros., and sis. of Rebecca Clark(e) b. 
Dec. 30, 1797 perhaps in S.C., mar. Wm. 
Yarborough in 1813 at Hawkinsville, Pu- 
laski Co., Ga., moved to Marion Co., Miss. 
—Mrs. Owen H. Yarborough, Box 116, 
Goldthwaite, Tex. 

Pickens—Carson—Rousseau—Barron- 
Farr—Want full name of — Pickens, who 
mar. James Carson, S.C., moved to Ala., 
abt. 1819, among ch. Martha, mar. Mozea 
Rousseau, went to Texas, settled in Bas- 
trop, were parents of Lavinia and James 
Pickens Rousseau. Want parents of 
Martha (Mary ?), called Patty, mar. Wm. 
Barron, Jr., 1791 in Ga. Also correct 
name.—Mrs. Hickman Riley, 4825 Mont- 
gomery, Downers Grove, IIl. 

Hendrick—Want to contact person who 
bought from Genealogy Bock Co. (for- 
merly Southern Book Co.) of Baltimore, 
Md., the two records on “Hendricks of the 
South.”—Mrs. Jeanne Hendrick Palmer, 
249 Hudson Ave., Clarendon Hills, Ml. 

Chandler—William(son), Rev. soldier 
in Meronys Flying Camp, Frederick Co., 
Md., wanted parents, places, dates, and 
name of wfe., of William(son) Chandler, 
with dates of b. and d. and places. Walter, 
son b. Va. (1793 (where?): dau. 
abeth, b. Va. (where and when?).—Mres. 


H. L. Rorden, 117 Whitford Ave.. Nutley 
10, NJ. 
Brenner—Want dates of b. and d.. 


with places, of Ana Eliz. wfe. of Philip 
Brenner, Dec. 1, 1752, and mar. d. of son 
Jacob, b. 1778 to Eliz., and where also 
wife’s full name.—Mrs. Bertha Ann Flem- 
ing, 207 E. 3rd St., Williamsport, Ind. 

Johnson—Lancaster — Want parents. 
dates, and places of David Johnson, b. 
June 1801 N.C. (where), moved to S.C. 
when child, lived in Harvey Dsct., aft. d. 
of parents drifted to Ga. (where) in 1821. 
Also for his 2d wfe, Sarah Lancaster, b. 
Sept. 1819.—Shirley Johnson, 2204 S. Col- 
lege Ave., Bryan, Tex. 

St. Clair—Want to corres. with desc. 
of Wm. St. Clair who lived in Morgan- 

(Continued on page 550) 
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Chapter Total 
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34 
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32 


187,309 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURER GENERAL 
I District OF COLUMBIA.......................| 60 3,763 | 104 3, 867 
rgan. 


The observance of CONSTITU- 
TION WEEK—September 17-23—is 
under the direction of the CONSTI- 
TUTION WEEK COMMITTEE, one 
of the special committees of our 
ational Society. States and chapters 
re urged to appoint a Special Chair- 
man to promote the sponsorship and 
_ planning of special activities in their 
respective communities. 

A resolution adopted by the 67th 
Continental Congress of our Society 
in April 1958 calls upon each of us 
to actively participate in the observ- 
ance of CONSTITUTION WEEK, 

_ September 17-23. It asks us to call 
upon all loyal citizens of our country 
© protect and defend the Constitu- 
ion. This can be done by local chap- 
ters and members assuming the re- 
sponsibility of leadership and initia- 
tive in sponsoring and planning 
special activities in their respective 
communities. 

The purpose of the observance of 

CONSTITUTION WEEK is to recall 

to the American people the true sig- 

nificance of the events that occurred 

during the week of September 17-23 

in 1787 and to revitalize appreciation 

of our great heritage which is the 

Constitution. It was on September 17, 

1787, that the United States Constitu- 

tion was approved unanimously by 

the delegates. In the week following, 

_ the proposed Constitution was made 

known to the people the 


Suggestions 


_ State and the Mayor of your town 
or village, and request them to issue 
a Proclamation asking all te observe 
CONSTITUTION WEEK, September 
17-23. [Suggested Proclamation giv- 
en on page 549] Have your State Re- 
gent communicate with the Gover- 
nor’s office; by telephone is sufficient. 
Usually the Governor’s secretary will 
arrange all the details during this 
_ telephone conversation. Chapter re- 
gents and chairmen use the same pro- 
cedure for Mayors and City Man- 
agers. Arrange to have a press 
photograph of State or chapter re- 
gent with the Governor or Mayor 
when the Proclamation is issued, if 


1. Contact the Governor o your 


possible. Develop your own story for 
the press. 

2. Request your local ministers to 
speak of CONSTITUTION WEEK 
from their pulpits, and _ include 
prayers for it on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 18. 

3. One Hundred Questions and 
Answers—Constitution of the United 
States of America. Endeavor to in- 
terest your school superintendent, 
principals, and teachers in this series 
of tests—excellent material for civics 
and government classes. The editor 
of your paper might publish the test 
questions every day and the answers 
the following day during CONSTI.- 
TUTION WEEK. One Hundred Ques- 
tions and Answers are contained in 
an eight-page release—ten tests con- 
sisting of ten questions and answers. 
Available for 25 cents from the 
National Defense Committee. 

Ask your local school principal to 
participate in the observance by 
planning school programs and assem- 
blies, stressing the Constitution. 
Suggest a quiz to be conducted by 
the teachers, using One Hundred 
Questions and Answers as a guide. 

4. Write an editorial on the Con- 
stitution, and ask your local news- 
paper to publish it. 

5. Ask the managers of the motion 
picture theaters to flash a picture of 
a copy of the Constitution or the 
Preamble on the screen. They might 
arrange to show a documentary short, 
also. 

6. Spot announcements for radio 
and television may be obtained free 
of charge upon written request from 
the Radio and Television Committee 
at National Headquarters. Request 
your local radio and television sta- 
tions to use them. Whenever possible 
use pictures and slides. 

7. For other program material per- 
taining to the Constitution, consult 
the information sent to each chapter 
program chairman by the National 
Program Committee. 

8. Undoubtedly the Children of 
the American Revolution and the 
Sons of the American Revolution will 
be happy to have a joint ceremony 
with you. Also invite the Boy and 
Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs, and other 


By Thelma R. (Mrs. Butler 


National Chairman, Constitution Week Committee 


young people’s groups to cooperate 
and, also, plan their own programs, 

9. Ask all residents, especially 
merchants, to display the Flag of the 
United States of America all week. 
If your chapter has a telephone com. 
mittee, call every member. Please 
observe the Flag Code carefully. 

10. Arrange displays of appropri- 
ate material in store windows, post 
offices, banks, schools, libraries, etc. 
See attached price list of suitable 
material. A display of patriotic liter- 
ature should make the public more 
conscious of this wonderful document 
and perhaps they will appreciate 
more the efforts of our forefathers 
in writing the Constitution. Be sure 
these displays have D.A.R. identifica- 
tion. 

11. Have a Constitution Day Din- 
ner or Luncheon, with a speaker on 
the Constitution. Invite guests. 

12. Frame large reproductions of 
the Constitution, and display them in 
all public gathering places such as 
schools, churches and libraries. If 
possible, donate one or more of these, 
also a copy of the “Signers of the 
Constitution,” a beautiful color pho- 
tograph with key to figures and leaflet 
giving historical remarks. 

13. Go to any Naturalization Court 
proceedings taking place during that 
week; give copies of Know Your 
Rights Under the Constitution and 
What the Constitution Means to You. 

14. It is suggested that serious 
consideration be given to organizing 
study and discussion groups to gain 
greater understanding of our Con- 
stitution. 

15. Contact your Regional Vice 
Chairman of CONSTITUTION 
WEEK, who will be happy to visit 
your State Conference and other 
affairs and help you with ideas. For 
your information they are as follows: 
Mrs. J. Glenn Sanders, 2 Sanders Avenue, 

Scotia, N. Y. 

Northeastern: Conn., Maine, Mass., N. H., 

N. Y., R. L, Vt. 

Mrs. Julian C. Smith, 5 Edgewood Terrace, 

Alexandria, Va. 

Eastern: Del., D. C., Md., N. J., Pa., Va. 
Mrs. Charles F. O’Neall, 929 Brookmont 

Avenue East, Jacksonville 11, Fla. 

Southeastern: Ala., Fla., Ga., Miss., N. C., 


S. C., Tenn., Canal Zone, Puerto Rico. 
(Continued on page 549) 
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NATIONAL 


Na Special Meeting of the National Board of Manage- 
ment was called to order by the President General, 
Mrs. Ashmead White, at 12 noon, Wednesday, June 1, 1960, 
in the National Board Room, Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Chaplain General, Mrs. Stribling, offered prayer, 
followed by the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, led by 
Mrs. Baker, Organizing Secretary General. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Seimes, called the 
roll and the following members were recorded present: 
National Officers: Mrs, White, Mrs. Stribling, Mrs. Seimes, 
Mrs. Baker, Miss Burns, Mrs. Hoke, Mrs. Hager, Mrs. 
Maddox, Mrs. Wrenn, Vice President General, District of 
Columbia; Mrs. Tonkin, Vice President General, Virginia; 
State Regents: Mrs. Wilson, District of Columbia; Mrs. 
Shramek, Maryland. 


The Treasurer General, Miss Burns, moved that 52 former — 
members be reinstated. Seconded by Mrs. Baker. Adopted. 


The Treasurer General reported the following changes in | 
membership; Deceased, 341; resigned, 240; reinstated, 52. 
The Registrar General’s report was read by Mrs. Seimes, 

in the absence of Mrs. Hayward. 
I have the honor to report 564 applications presented to 
the Board today. 
MartuHa B. Haywarb, 
Registrar General. 


Mrs. Seimes moved that the 564 applicants whose records” 
have been verified by the Registrar General be elected to 
membership in the National Society. Seconde 
Hager. Adopted. 


BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 


Meshowke-to-quah, 


for coming and wished them a happy summer. 


d by Mrs. 


The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Baker, read her 
report. 

Through their respective State Regents the following two 
Members At Large are presented for confirmation as Organ- 
izing Regents: Mrs. Wilma K. Speed, Glastonbury, Connec- 
ticut; Mrs. Jean Hitchcolk Scrogin, West Miami, Florida. 

Through their respective State Regents a six months ex- 
tension of time is requested for the following two chapters 
which are below in membership: Mary Fuller Percival, 
Van Buren, Arkansas; General Henry Crist, Shepherdsville, 
Kentucky. 

The following chapter is presented for official disband- 
ment: Daniel Dunklin, Malden, Missouri. 

The following chapter has met all requirements according 
to the Bylaws and is now presented for confirmation: 
Hobart, Indiana. 
ExizabetH H, Baker, 

Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Baker moved the confirmation of two organizing 
regents; extension of time for two chapters; disbandment 
of one chapter; confirmation of one chapter. Seconded by 
Miss Burns. Adopted. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Seimes, read the 
minutes of the meeting which were approved as read. 

The President General, Mrs. White, thanked the members 


_ The meeting was adjourned at 12:20 p.m. 
Betty NEWKIRK SEIMES, 
Recording Secretary General. 
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Lorna Kahgegab of Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., presents a luncheon cloth made 
by the girls of St. Mary’s Indian School, 
Springfield, S. Dak., to the President 
General at the American Indians Com- 
mittee breakfast during Continental 


Congress. Kenyon Cull, Headmaster of 
St. Mary's, stands at the left, and the 
two other students are Lyda Mountain 
of Emmet, N. Dak., and Gloria Fox of 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 
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T= California State C.A.R., 
D.A.R., S.A.R., and S.R. Soci- 
eties sponsored a program commem- 
orating the 228th anniversary of 
the birth of George Washington on 
February 22, 1960 

This devout yet spectacular pro- 
gram, held in conjunction with the 
Forest Lawn Memorial Park Asso- 
ciation of Glendale, incorporated the 
formal dedication of The Court of 
Freedom, including the unveiling of 
the mosaic—The Signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. (This 
1,500,000-piece mosaic, with more 
than 5,000 different shades of color, 
made especially for The Court of 
Freedom, is a copy of the famous 
painting by Trumbull in the Capitol 
Rotunda, Washington, D. C.) 

The R.O.T.C. of Belmont High 
School, under the direction of Cadet 
Lt. Col. Hugh Denton and supervised 
by M/S Mack B. Yoshida of the 
United States Army, formed the Color 
Guard and Honor Guard. This unit 
carried the Flag of the United States 
of America and the California State 
Flag; it was followed by the State 
banners of D.A.R., C.A.R., S.A.R., 
and S.R., carried by representatives 
of the individual memberships: Mrs. 
Richard H. Cronshey, Caroline Dien- 
er, Glendon C. Hall, and Gordon L. 
Mann, Jr. The entrance march was 
most impressive, with the heads of 
the four State Societies and those 
participating in the program advanc- 
ing in the line behind the Color 
Bearers and followed by nine mem- 
bers of the Council of Regents of the 
Memorial Court of Honor of Forest 
Lawn Memorial Park in their colorful 
robes. Bob Mitchell’s organ music 
added grace to the occasion. 

Lon E. Peek, 11, President of the 
California State Society, C.A.R., is- 
sued The Call to Order. Acting as 


master of ceremonies was Frederick 


Llewellyn, executive vice president of 
Forest Lawn Memorial Park. 

The invocation was given by Mrs. 
John J. Champieux, Regent of the 
California State Society, D.A.R. The 
renewal of the Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag of the United States of 
America was led by Elizabeth Hamp- 
ton, State Organizing Secretary, 
C.A.R. The National Anthem was 
to have been led by Sen. Nelson S. 
Dilworth, President of the California 
Society, S.A.R., but due to his sudden 
illness Aaron M. Sargent, Honorary 
State President, S.A.R., and former 
National Chancellor, substituted for 
him. The American’s Creed was led 
by Capt. P. A. Horton, Vice Presi- 
dent of the California Society, S.R. 
Mr. Llewellyn, of Forest Lawn, gave 
a superb description of the various 
treasures in The Court of Freedom, 
describing their individual back- 
grounds and the full import of their 
historical value. 

Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid, 
chancellor of the University of Cali- 
fornia and vice chairman of the 
Council of Regents of the Memorial 
Court of Honor of Forest Lawn, gave 
the unveiling speech. He was then 
assisted with the unveiling of the 
mosaic, The Signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, by representa- 
tives of the four patriotic societies: 
Mrs. John J. Champieux, Lon E. 
Peek, Aaron M. Sargent, and Capt. 
P. A. Horton. A prayer of dedication 
was given by Dr. von KleinSmid and 
this was followed by presentations 
made by the patriotic societies: a 
D.A.R. plaque “for meritorious 
achievement by historical research, 
acquisition and preservation of relics 
of the Revolutionary War and pro- 
motion of celebrations of all patriotic 
anniversaries’; a C.A.R. national 
citation; and citations from the 


S.A.R. and the S.R. 


Dedication of 
: The Court | of Freedom of Forest Lawn Memorial Park 


By Mrs. William R. Saenges 


Program Chairman for D.A.R., C.A.R., S.A.R., and S.R. 


The speaker of the day was Rear. 
Admiral Robert Wallace Berry, 
U.S.N. (ret.); his subject was Our 
Heritage. 

A processional was then formed, 
with the R.O.T.C. as Color Guard 
and Honor Guard, followed by the 
four society Color Bearers, the prin. 
cipals of the program, and the Coun. 
cil of Regents of Forest Lawn; this 
processional was followed by the 
more than 400 who attended the 
program. Leaving the scene of the 
mosaic the processional advanced to 
the site of the 15-foot bronze statue 
of George Washington, created by 
John Quincy Adams Ward. Arriving 
at this site, Lon E. Peek became 
Master of Ceremonies for this part of 
the program. He introduced George 
Turner, National Chairman of the 
Library-Museum Committee, 
N.S.C.A.R., who spoke; his subject 
was The Father of Our Country. 

The heads of the four patriotic 
societies then placed a magnificent 
wreath at the statue of George Wash- 
ington. The benediction was given 
by Mrs. Charles M. Romanowitz, 
Senior President of the California 
State Society, C.A.R. America the 
Beautiful was the closing anthem; 
the Colors were retired. 

The California State Societies of 
D.A.R., C.A.R., S.A.R., and S.R. 
deem it an extraordinary privilege 
to have sponsored dedication of the 
magnificent Court of Freedom of 
Forest Lawn Memorial Park, and it 
was a delightful experience to have 
the four Revolutionary Organizations 
combining their forces. The R.O.T.C. 
of Belmont High School received an 
award from Freedoms Foundation for 
its contribution to the program. 

NOTE: See frontispiece for mosaic of 


the Signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


Prayer,” 


Lucy Brooks. 


[510] 


cendant of Nathan Bird 


WANTED—An Answer to Prayer 


Will the contributor who supplied the letter from Lucy Brooks, entitled “An Answer to 
which was published in the January Magazine, pages 41 and 60, please communicate 
with Miss Frances C. Blakeman, 7003 Main Street, Stratford, Conn.? Miss Blakeman is a des- 
as described in a letter from his granddaughter, 


whose 
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Wyominc, with its 
small population, holds untold 
natural resources and unlimited op- 
portunities for industrial leaders. Al- 
most all minerals are present within 
its borders. Many await development. 

The upgrading plant of the San 
Francisco Chemical Co. at Leefe to 
process raw phosphate rock; the 
Great Western Aggregates, Inc., a 


subsidiary of Ideal Cement Co., con- 
verting to the production of light- 
weight aggregate by expanding shale; 
uranium mills at Split Rock and Jef- 
fery City and the Intermountain 
Chemical Co. plant at Westvaco and 
its trona operations represent large 
capital investments. 

Most of the areas in Wyoming 
which are not mountainous are un- 
derlain with one or more beds of 
coal. At Glenrock, Pacific Power & 
Light Co. has built a large power- 
generating plant, using local coal re- 
serves for fuel. Our coal reserves 
over the State offer opportunities for 
producing almost unlimited quanti- 
ties of electric power. In the world’s 
largest open-pit coal mine near Gil- 
lette the coal deposits are of unbe- 
lievable extent. 

In addition to coal and oil, the 
State is rich in other mineral re- 
sources. Natural gas, iron, bentonite. 
trona, and sulphur figure promi- 
nently in Wyoming’s multimillion- 
dollar mineral resources industry. 
Trona, which is mined near Green 
River, is processed into soda ash. 
Glass and soap manufacturers utilize 
soda ash. Other uses include the 
processing of caustic soda, bicarbo- 
nate of soda, pulp and paper, non- 
ferrous metals, petroleum products. 
and water-softener ingredients and 
household detergents. 

The uranium industry has grown 
into one of the State’s most stable in- 
dustries. Wyoming iron ore was first 
utilized by Indians, who mixed it for 
war paint. Large deposits have been 
found near Hartville, Rawlins, and 
Lander and in the Shirley and Semi- 
nole Mountains. 

Wyoming jade has increased in 
popularity each year, and orders for 
it have been received from all over 
the world. It has often been imported 
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from China as Chinese jade. Native 
sulphur was first produced in Wyo- 
ming in 1906. At present almost all 
of the sulphur production in Wyo- 
ming is from sour gas. It is used 
mostly in producing sulphuric acid. 

Wyoming is primarily a livestock 
State because of its vast acreage and 
nutritious native grasses. It ranks 
second in the United States in the 
number of stock sheep and second in 
wool production. 

Wyoming has five sugar factories 
and is a leading certified-seed-potato 
producer. The large flour mill is an 
outstanding industry at Sheridan. 
Other leading crops are whcat, beans, 
and hay. Authentic Swiss cheese is 
produced in the up-to-the-minute 
plant of the Star Valley Swiss Cheese 
Co. at Thayne. This high-quality 


product is much in demand. 


Church of the Transfiguration at the edge of 
the Teton Range in Wyoming. 


This State has over 3 million acres 
of commercial forest lands, of which 
more than 88 percent is Government 
controlled.. Railroad ties have been 
an important product since the first 
railroad pushed across Wyoming. 

Wonderful Wyoming is one of the 
Nation’s favorite playgrounds. A 
major portion of the State (eighth 
largest in the United States) is given 
over to national forests, national 
parks, and national monuments. The 
traveler is assured of some of the 
Nation’s finest accommodations in 
the form of modern motels. hotels, 
resorts, and dude ranches. In addi- 
tion, campsites and trailer parks have 
been erected for the benefit of those 
wishing to camp out in our “Cowboy 
State.” They can also view our 
mighty mountain ranges, such as the 
Rocky Mountains, Big Horns, the 
Snowy, the Medicine Bow, the Black 
Hills of Wyoming, the Wind River 


Mountains, the Washakie Needles, the 
Absarokas, and many other moun- 
tainous areas. One finds marvelous 
big-game hunting and fabulous fish- 
ing in Wyoming. Wyoming sells 
more nonresident licenses than any 
other State in the Union! Anglers 
have found 83 species of fish, and 
hunters have bagged thousands of 
pronghorn antelope, elk, moose, big- 
horn sheep, bear, white tail deer, and 
mule deer. Game-bird hunting is also 
popular in Wyoming. Pheasant, sage 
hen, duck, grouse, goose, and wild 
turkey are plentiful. Wyoming has a 
larger deer population than human 
and has the largest herd of prong- 
horn antelope on the North American 
Continent. 

In northeastern Wyoming we find 
awesome, world-famous Devils’ 
Tower, standing high above the 
rugged Wyoming Black Hills. It was 
declared America’s first national 
monument in 1906. It remains one of 
the world’s major geologic mysteries. 
The mystical Medicine Wheel high 
on the mountaintop near Sheridan. 
is visited annually by thousands of 
people. It is of prehistoric origin. 
Teapot Rock, Hell’s Half Acre, Old 
Fort Caspar, Alcova Lake, Independ- 
ence Rock, are all in Central Wyo- 
ming near Casper. 

Jackson Hole is a valley about 50 
miles long and 15 miles wide, sur- 
rounded by mighty ranges in which 
towers Grand Teton Peak, 13,766 feet 
high. The Biblical passage, “I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh my help,” seems 
uniquely expressed in the rustic 
Church of the Transfiguration, stand- 
ing at the eastern base of Wyoming’s 
Teton Range. This little church has 
become known throughout the United 
States and foreign lands, since many 
thousands of visitors pause here on 
their journey through Jackson Hole 
to visit this famous shrine. 

Yellowstone Park, with its 3,472 
square miles of fantasy land, was 
named America’s first national park 
in 1872 by President U. S. Grant. 
There you will find almost 3000 hot 
springs and geysers, including world- 
famed Old Faithful, which flows 
every hour; Yellowstone Falls, with 
its breathtaking drop of 308 feet, or 
twice that of Niagara Falls; the beau- 
tiful colored walls of Yellowstone 
Canyon; Yellowstone Lake, with its 
marvelous fishing. The scenic and 
spectacular Cody Road to the east 


(Continued on page 548) 
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State Regents and State Vice Regents for 1960-1961 


ALABAMA KENTUCKY 
State Regent—Mnrs. Leonarp Ceasurn McCrary, 1852 Spring- State Regent—Mrs. Frep Osporne, Boonesboro Road, Win- 
hill Ave., Mobile. chester. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Lee Brooks, 2530 Park Lane State Vice Regent—Mkrs. Rosert Cumpertann Hume, Old Lex- 
Court, Birmingham. ington Road, Dry Ridge. 
ALASKA LOUISIANA 
State Regent—Mrs. Witt1aM ALLAN Parry, Jr., 3314 Eugene State Regent—Mrs. James Barnes SHACKELFORD, Hollyhurst 
Ave., Anchorage. Plantation, Jones. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Rosert Hoopes, P.O. Box 1973, State Vice Regent—Mrs. R. J. Houzer, 44 Wren St., New 
Juneau. Orleans. 
ARIZONA MAINE 
State Regent—Mrs. Harry WALTER Fritscue, 305 Robinson State Regent—Mrs. Harry M. Grover, 223 Brunswick Ave., 
Drive, Prescott. Gardiner. 
State Vice Regent— Mrs. Henry Ricuarp Larson, 4701 No. State Vice Regent—Miss Leste HeLen Wicut, North Auburn. 
24th St., Phoenix. MARYLAND 


ARKANSAS 
State Regent—Miss Lity Peter, Marvell. 
State Vice Regent—Mks. Joun Aucustus Carr, Friendship — 
Route, Box 8A, Arkadelphia. “ 


State Regent—Mrs. Frank SuHRAMEK, 713 Stoneleigh Road, 
Baltimore 12. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Eviot Lovett, 6105 Ken- 
nedy Drive, Chevy Chase 15. 


CALIFORNIA MASSACHUSETTS 
State Regent—Mrs. Water Marion Fioop, P.O. Box 265, State Regent—Mrs, F. Ricuarps, 49 Fairfax St., West 
Auburn. Newton. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Frank Rosert Mertriacu, 4310 State Vice Regent—Miss Gertrupe ALMA MacPeek, 111 Madi- 
Rolando Blvd., San Diego 15. son St., Dedham. 
COLORADO _ MICHIGAN 


State Regent—Mrs. EMELINE WeENSLEY Hucues, 3061 E. Floyd 
Drive, Denver 10. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Emeratp F. Jounson, 605 N. 


ae Regent—Mrs. Roy V. Barnes, 813 Catalpa Drive, Royal 


State Vice Regent—Mrs. Ciart E. Wiepiea, 400 Cottage St, 


Fe, Apt. 10, Pueblo. Sturgis. 
CONNECTICUT MINNESOTA 
State Regent—Mrs. Puiip Vivian Tippet, South Westwood State Regent—Mnrs. F. Lioyp Younc, Box 375, Austin. 
Road, Ansonia. State Vice Regent—Mrs. R. B. DunNAvAN, 1685 Bohland Ave., 
State Vice Regent—Mkrs., Foster Ezexie1. StuRTEVANT, 28 New- St. Paul 16. 
port Ave., West Hartford 7. MISSISSIPPI 
DELAWARE State Regent—Mrs. Louist Mosetey Heaton, P.O. Box 86, 


Clarksdale. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. James Ruorer Peaster, Jr., Paradise 
Plantation, Tchula. 


State M. CatHerRINnE Downinc, 402 S. W alnut 
St., Milford 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Water Harmon Money, 403 S. 


St., Middletown. MISSOURI 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA State Regent—Mrs. Loyp Bent ey Casn, 1235 Elm St., Spring- 
State Regent—Mrs. Joun J. Witson, 4550 Connecticut Ave, field. 
N.W., Washington 8. State Vice Regent—Mrs. Maurice R. Campers, Jr., 1265 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Dorotuy W. S. Racan, 2712 Wis- Brownelle, Glendale 22. 
consin Ave., N.W., Washington 7. MONTANA 
FLORIDA State Regent—Mrs. Apert Jacosson, 719 Cherry St., Ana- 
State Regent—Mrs. Georce CastLeMAN 2127 Bric kell conda. 
Ave., Miami 36. State Vice Regent—Mrs. Greorce P. Patmer, 2515 State St., 
State Vice Regent—Mks. Rosert Orr Ancie, P.O. Box 519, Butte. 
Fort Lauderdale. NEBRASKA 
GEORGIA State Regent—Mrs. Grant A. AcKERMAN, 333 W. Calvert St., 
State Regent—Mrs. Samuet M. Merritt, 234 West Dodson Lincoln. 
_ St., Americus. State Vice Regent—Mnrs. H. H. Setieck, 808 Cheyenne Ave., 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. THomas Knox Kenoprick, 2203 Spring- Alliance. 
dale Drive, Columbus. NEVADA 
HAWAII —_Mrs. CLIFF 
State Regent—Mas. Warren Lyoc McCureny, 324 Liliuckalani- State Regent—Mrs. Cuirrorp Davin Lamsirp, 201 15th St., 


Sparks, 
State Vice. Regent—Mnrs. Rosert Ziemer Hawkins, 549 Court 
St., Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Ave., Honolulu. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Don H. Haysevpen, 3517 Kahewalu 
Drive, Honolulu 17. 


State Regent—Mrs. Ciirrorp H. Peake, 1034 E. Whitman St 
. PEAKE, Alfred, 
Regent—Miss Annie Laurie Biro, Route 1, Lone Regent—Mrs. Cuartes Emery Lynpe, 939 Union St., 
Star Road, Nampa. 

ILLINOIS Georce C. SKILLMAN, Box 11, Belle Mead 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Joan Kent Fintey, 51’ Kings High- 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Georce Murray CamMpse t, 684 Pine way, W., Haddonfield. 

St., Winnetka. NEW MEXICO : 

INDIANA State Regent—Mrs. Haro.ip Kersey, 808 Grand, Artesia. 

State Regent—Mns. Joun G. Bret, 345 S. 22nd St., Terre Haute. 
State Vice Regent—Mkrs. Atvit T. 4906 North Merid- Drive, S.E., Albuquerque. 
ian St., Indianapolis 8. NEW YORK 
Iowa State Regent—Mrs. Frank B. Curr, 330 Ridgeway, White 


—Mrs. -D. No. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Lyte J. How.anp, 100 Fort Stanwix 


State Vice Regent—Mrs. E. L. McMicnaet, 1104 So. Elm, Park, North, Rome. 


fi 
Shenandoah. NORTH CAROLINA 
KANSAS State Regent—Mrs. Wi11AM Danie. Hoimes, Jr., 407 Court, 
State Regent—Mrs. Harotp Netson 214 W. Main, Edenton. 
Sterling. State Vice Regent—Mrs. Norman Corpon, 204 Glenburnie St., 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Howarv Doy e, Box 336, Parsons. Chapel Hill. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
State Regent—Mrs. 
: Station, Fargo. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Eucene R. Tusxkin, 1204 Mandan St., 
Bismarck. 
OHIO 
State Regent—Mrs. Stanitey L. Houcuton, 829 Homewood 
Drive, Painesville. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Amanpa A. Tuomas, 1800 Devon 
Road, Columbus 12. 


State Regent—Mrs. Henry D. 434 E. Keith St, 

Norman. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. D. W. Humpureys, 925 E. Moses, 
Cushing. 


OREGON 
State Regent—Mrs. Owen Rivers Ruoaps, 1465 S. W. Cardinell 
Drive, Portland 1. 
Regent—Mrs. Craic Corner, 57 Pinecrest, 
end, 
ENNSYLVANIA 
State Regent—Mars. JosepH Vatiery Wricut, 1126 Woodbine 
Ave., Penn Valley, Narberth. 
Vice Regent—Mnrs. Cuariotre W. Sayre, 954 W. 23rd St., 
rie. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
State Regent—Mrs. Maser R. Carison, 4211 Madison Ave., 
San Diego 16, California. 
State Vice Regent— 
RHODE ISLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. Freverick Neate Tompxins, 10 Marshall 
Way, Rumford 16. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Rarpn -‘Wirrrep WILKINS, 37 12th St., 
Providence 6. 
CAROLINA 
State Regent—Mars. Ricuarp Epwarp Lirpscoms, 1525 S. Main 
St., Mullins. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Cuarces Betts Ricuarpson, Jr., 1728 
College St., Columbia. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Hersert A. Brooxinc, Locke Hotel, Apt. 4, 
Pierre. 
ie Regent—Mrs. Courtenay Q. Witcox, 12 Parkdale, 
ad. 


Samuet Hutz, N.D.A.C., College 


ENNESSEE 

State Regent—Mnrs. THeopore Morrorp, 3510 Woodmont Blvd., 
Nashville. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Artnur Hurst Moser, 3935 Martin 

Mill Pike, Knoxville 15. 

TEXAS 

State Regent—Mnrs. Evcar Ryerson Riccs, Box 236, Graham. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Joun Fsten Hatt, 3200 Peckham, 
Wichita Falls. 


CANAL ZONE 
Mrs. Ben F. 
Regent). 

MEXICO 
Mrs. Rosert L. Loncyear, San Buenaventura 95-A, Club de 
Golf Mexico, Tlalpan, Mexico 22, D.F. (Chapter Regent). 


Smitu, P.O. Box 21, Diablo Heights (Chapter 


Mas. Russert Wittiam Macna 
178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 
Mrs. A. Becker 
1309 North Halifax Drive, Daytona _ 
Beach, Florida 
Mrs. Henry M. Rosert, Jr. 
53 Southgate Ave., Annapolis, Md. 


Mus. Rozert J. Jounston, 1943 
Humboldt, Iowa 


Miss Littian Cuenowetn, 195] 
1350 Meridian Pl., N.W., Washington 10, 
D. C. 


Mrs. C. Epwarp Murray, 1952 
301 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 


Miss Epta Stannarp Gipson, 1954 
396 Porter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Honorary Presidents General 


Mrs. Witt1am H. Poucn 
1 E. 66th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


Mrs. Jutius Younc TALMADGE 
1295 Prince Ave., Athens, Ga. 


Mrs. Roscoe O'Byrne 
912 Main St., Brookville, Ind. 


UTAH 


Regent—Mrs. Frev P. Jacoss, 518 St, Salt Lake 
ity 3. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Lee Davin Turner, 2636 Van Buren, 
Ogden. 


VERMONT 
State Regent—Miss Amy L. Perkins, 242 S. Main St., Rutland. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Brrnarp Dootey, 28 Beaman St., 
Poultney. 


VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mars. Freverick T. Morse, Box 3426, University 
Station, Charlottesville. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Henverson Lee Turpin, Jr., 615 W. 
Franklin St., Wytheville. 


WASHINGTON 
State Regent—Mnrs. Ear. C. Douctias, 1736 Arch Ave., Seattle 16. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Verne Sievers, 901 Pacific Ave., 

Everett. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mrs. V. Evcene Hotcomse, 2016 Quarrier St., 
Charleston. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Vircinia Bonpurant Jounson, 1521 
Lee St., Charleston. 


WISCONSIN 
State Regent—Mrs. Artuur C. Frick, 2621 N. Summit Ave., 
Milwaukee 11. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Herman Henry Barker, 623 Gilbert 
Ave., Eau Claire. 


WYOMING 
State Regent—Mrs. Groncr. W. Camrve 907 S. Durbin St., 


Casper. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. J. R. Porter Kennepy, P.O. Box 121 
Sheridan. 


CUBA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Stepuen G. Ryan, Calle 19 No. 556, Apt. 
12, Vedado, Havana. 
State Vice Regent—Mkrs. Puiip Baxter Arms, Ave. 35, #3402, 
Nicanor del Campo, Marianao, Havana. 


ENGLAND 
State Regent—Mkrs. Tueopore W. Luinc, Newlands, 19 Dover 
Park Drive, Roehampton, London S. W. 15. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Apert R. Fisupurn, P.O. Box 216, 
La Jolla, California. 


FRANCE 
State Regent—Countess Mary Koutouzow Totstoy, 3 Avenue 
du President Wilson, Paris XVI 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Auice Jean Cocurry, 123 Avenue 
Malakoff, Paris XVI 


Chapters Outside of the United States 


PUERTO RICO 


Mrs. Fewix Romev, 703 Concordia, Miramar (Chapter 


Mrs. James B. Patron 
1594 Arlington Ave., Columbus 12, Ohio 


Miss Gertrupe S, Carraway 
New Bern, North Carolina 


Honorary Vice Presidents General 


Mrs. Henry 1954 
220 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mrs. Artuur Rowsotuam, 1955 
12 West Lock Lane, Richmond 2, Va. 


Mrs. Joun W. Kirkpatrick, 1956 
516 West Pine St., El Dorado, Kansas 


Mrs. Asa Cray MESSENGER, 1958 
439 N. King St., Xenia, Ohio 


Mrs. LaFayette LEVAN Porter, 1959 
1110 Hillview Dr., Menlo Park, Calif. 


Mrs. Warper LEE Braerton, 1959 
345 S. Ogden St., Denver 9, Colo. 
Miss Heten McMacxin, 1960 
413 N. Broadway, Salen, III. p ; 


Mrs, Cuester F. Miter, 1960 
1237 Owen St., Saginaw, Mich. 
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National Chairmen of National Committees—1960 


Mrs. Cuartes F, Stone, 1331 North 16th St., Vincennes, Ind. 

Americanism and D.A.R. Manual for Citizenship. .... . Mrs. Harotp Foor Macuian, 1008 E. Ponce de Leon Blvd., Coral Gables, Fla. 
*Children of the American Revolution......... aes Mrs. James Henry SUMMERVILLE, 2312 Selwyn Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 

D.A.R. Good Citizens Mrs. Lyte J. Howxanp, 100 Fort Stanwix Park, N., Rome, N. Y. 
Miss Gertrupe A. MacPeEek, 111 Madison St., Dedham, Mass. ca 
*D.A.R. Magazine Advertising ...................... Mrs. Georce J. Wauz, 2539 N. 2nd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Mrs. O. Georce Cook, 1101 Green St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 

D.A.R. School ..... Mrs. Paut R. Green.ease, Box 9213, Prairie Village 15, Kans. 

Genealogical Records Mrs. Kenyon, 4607 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 

Honor Roll ....... Mrs. Roy H. Cacxe, 28 Elk Mountain Scenic Highway, Asheville, N.C. 

Junior American Citizens ..................0200055 Mrs. Ronatp B. MacKenzie, 1492 Unquowa Rd., Fairfield, Conn. 

Junior Membership ......................-... Miss Lynn Brussock, 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Mrs. Frank Lesiie Harris, 1720 College Ave., Racine, Wis. 

ale Mrs. Epwarp J. 165 Tullamore Rd., Garden City, N. Y. 
Mrs. Winson K. Barnes, 111 Ridgewood Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 

. .Mrs. Everett Cuark, 3627 Chesapeake St., N.W. Washington 8 8, D. C. 

Student Loan and Scholarship....... Mrs. Smitu G. 541 Park Ave., Birmingham 9, Ala. 

The Flag of the United States of America............. Mrs. Frank R. HEtier, 7402 Wyndale Rd., Chevy Chase 15, Md. he 

Transportation ......... Mrs. Cuarzes E. Dinkey, Jr., 5636 Bartlett St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Administrative Committees 


Mrs. AsHmMeaD Wuite, 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Mrs. Hersert G. Nasu, 83-09 Talbot St., Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. _ 

Mrs. Georrrey CreYKE, 3525 R St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
*Buildings and Grounds .....................0005- Mrs. Georce B. Hartman, 5234 Duvall Drive, Washington 16, D. C. 
NS . Mrs. Erwin F. Semmes, Twin Pines, R.D. No. 1, Millsboro, Del. 

Advisory Committee .. ...................5.- . Mr. C. F. Jacopsen, American Security & Trust, Washington, D. C. 


Chapters Overseas .....................2-005. .. Mrs. Epwarp R. Barrow, 3402 oiiais Lane, Houston 27, Tex. 
American History Month .....................2045. Mrs. Kennetu G. Mayse, 5 Centennial Dr., Syracuse 7, N. Y. 

D.A.R. School Survey Mrs. Error C. Lovett, 6105 Kennedy Dr., Chevy Chase, Md. 

Constitution Week Mrs. James W. Butter, 6203 14th St., N.W., Washington 11, D.C. 
*National Board Dinners Mrs. James M. Haswext, 4430 Nichols Ave., S.W., Washington 24, D. C. 
State Regents Dinners ...... .... Mrs. Frank SuraMek, 713 Stoneleigh Rd., Baltimore 12, Md. 

Program Reviewing .......Mnrs, Herpert D. Forrest, 747 Euclid Ave., Jackson, Miss. 


* Also 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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be games was a part of the land origi- 
nally comprising the Old Northwest 

Territory; or—more exactly—The Ter- 

ritory Northwest of the River Ohio. 

The Revolutionary War was not off- 
cially closed until the exchange of the 
_ ratifications of the Articles of Peace 
on May 12, 1784. The preliminary 
Articles of Peace had been signed at 
_ Paris, France, on November 30, 1782, 
but were not to go into effect until 
Britain reached a_ settlement with 
_ France. This took place on January 20, 
1783, and on February 4 Britain pro- 
claimed a cessation of all hostilities. 
On March 13, 1783, _Congress received 


Paris and on April 11, it issued a 
_ similar proclamation for cessation of 
the war. Four days later Congress 
ratified the provisional treaty—after 
considerable argument and criticism. 
The treaty was then signed on Septem- 
ber 3 and ratified by Congress January 
14, 1784; the ratifications were ex- 
changed on May 12, 1784—and the 
War was over. Of course, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the War had closed 
with the surrender of Cornwallis on 
- October 19, 1781—3 years before that 
time. 

Congress then called upon the vari- 
ous States to cede their western lands 
to the United States. After some argu- 
ment, Virginia—claiming the land that 
is now Indiana—agreed, and Congress 
adopted the Ordinance of 1787, which 
provided for government of The Terri- 
tory Northwest of the River Ohio. 

This Ordinance was one of the most 
liberal and progressive charters ever 
given to dependent Territories up to 
that time. It was framed along colonial 
lines and contained provisions that were 
later regarded as decidedly arbitrary, 
“seeds of dissension” were sup- 
. It did, a 


of the United States, which was being 
framed at the time this Ordinance was 
passed. It was followed—to a great 
extent—in drafting the Constitutions 
of the States that were admitted to the 
Union after its adoption because of its 
provisions for religious freedom, uni- 
versal education, exercise of personal 
rights, equitable distribution of prop- 
erty, and the prohibition of slavery. 
The first stage of government under 
this Ordinance provided for a legis- 
lature—so-called—composed of three 
judges (to serve during good behavior) 


1 Mr. Biel writes a series, The Tread of 
the Pioneers, for the Terre Haute Star. 
His wife is State Regent of Indiana. _ 


Indiana—Territory and State 


By John G. Biel’ 


and the Governor, all of whom were 
appointed by Federal authority. The 
power of absolute veto was given the 
Governor. A Secretary was provided 
to serve 4 years. He was to record all 
official acts and was empowered to act 
in the absence of the Governor. This 
latter power was most important, as 
the Capital City was about 1 month’s 
journey distant across rough territory 
from the center of government of the 
Northwest Territory. Journeys to and 
from those points—with time for neces- 
sary conferences—required nearly half 
of the time of the Governor during the 
first 10 years of his term. Thus, Win- 
throp Sargent, who was this first 
Secretary, was a very important per- 
sonage—and had more to do with the 
State of Indiana than the Governor did. 

It was during one of the Governor’s 
absences from the Territory that Sar- 
gent laid off a county around Vincennes 
(one of the three towns then in the 
present State of Indiana) and named 
it Knox, in honor of the Secretary of 
War, Henry Knox. The boundaries of 
this county were certainly ample. It 
extended east to the great Miami River; 
south to the Ohio River down to Fort 
Massac; west to St. Clair County and 
the Illinois River to the junction with 
the Chicago River and the Kankakee 
River; then due north to Canada. 
North, the boundary was Canada. This 
one county embraced all the land in 
the present State of Indiana and part 
of lands that are now Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois. The town of 
Vincennes was made the county seat— 
and later became the State Capital 
when Indiana Territory was established 
in 1800. Other counties were carved 
out of this original Knox County until 
it was reduced to a long, narrow strip 
of land extending from the southern 
to the northern boundaries of what is 
now the State of Indiana. Today the 
present Knox County, Ind.—with Vin- 
cennes still its county seat—remains 
part of this original vast area. 

On May 8, 1800, the Sixth Congress 
passed an act creating Indiana Terri- 
tory, to take effect July 4, 1800. It fixed 
the seat of the government of the new 
Territory at :Vincennes. Without any 
representative form of government— 
since the Indiana Territorial Govern- 
ment was patterned after the Northwest 
Territorial Government—the Governor 
(William Henry Harrison) and the 
three judges (William Clark, Henry 
Vanderburgh, and John Griffin) met 
on January 12, 1801, for the first time 
under the new Territorial Government. 

From his first day in the new Terri- 


tory, Harrison was “plagued” by “Divi- 
sionists.” It is most improbable that 
a majority of the people in the Terri- 
tory wanted division, but the leading 
Illinois men did—and they got it. They 
attacked Harrison because of the way 
he used his appointive powers; because 
of his land policy; because of his 
attitude on a representative form of 
government and last—but by no means 
the least—his treatment of the Indians, 
Finally the “Divisionists” won out, and 
Illinois Territory was set off from 
Indiana Territory on February 3, 1809. 

After this period the only political 
parties in Indiana Territory were the 
“Friends of Harrison” and the “Ene- 
mies of Harrison.” This latter group 
was finally led by one Jonathan Jen. 
nings, who had had an unfortunate 
experience with Harrison and _ his 
“clique” in the early days of the 
formation of Vincennes University and, 
as a result, became a bitter enemy of 
Harrison. He worked hard to discredit 
Harrison and deprive him of his power 
—which the admission of Indiana as a 
State of the Union would do. Jennings 
succeeded in getting himself elected to 
Congress and eventually became the 
first Governor of the State of Indiana. 

When the State of Indiana came into 
existence in 1816, the transition from 
the old Territorial Government to the 
new State government was compara- 
tively simple—on paper. The 43 dele- 
gates who had met at Corydon to draw 
up a new Constitution had completed 
their work by June 29. Their Consti- 
tution directed the President of the 
Constitutional Convention—who, not at 
all surprisingly, was Jonathan Jennings, 
the leading spirit of the whole conven- 
tion—to issue writs to the county 
sheriffs calling for an election to be 
held—under Territorial laws—for the 
first Monday in August 1816. At this 
election, a representative to Congress, 
members of the General Assembly, a 
Governor and a Lieutenant-Governor, 
the county sheriffs, and the coroners 
were to be elected. This election was 
had, and the Assembly met on Novem- 
ber 4, the Governor was sworn in on 
the 7th, and the election of the United 
States Senators and the State officials 
—the choosing of whom was then a 
prerogative of the General Assembly— 
proceeded with dispatch. The first 
county elections under this new govern- 
ment were set for the first Monday in 
February, 1817—when the clerks, re- 
corders and associate judges would be 
elected—but the election for the jus- 
tices of the peace was not set until 
April. 

The salary of the Governor was only 
$1,000 a year—just one-half of what 
the Territorial Governor had been re- 
ceiving. His appointive powers were 


(Continued on page 551) 
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Mrs. John Garlin Biel (Marion) 


ae Indiana State Regent 


The state banner was adopted by the 
General Assembly in 1917 as part of the 
commemoration of the State’s Centennial 
after a competition sponsored by the — 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
The prize-winning design was submitted _ 
by Paul Hadley of Mooresville, Indiana. — 
The torch in the center stands for liberty 
and enlightenment; the rays represent their — 
far-reaching influence. The outer circle of 
stars stands for the original thirteen states, 
and the inner circle of stars for the five 
states next admitted to the Union. The 
large star stands for Indiana, the nine- 
teenth state. This banner is “regulation in 
addition to the American flag, with all of 
the military forces of the State of Indiana, 
and in all public functions in which the 
State may or shall officially appear.” 


By act of the 1955 General Aeinbly 
the State banner adopted in 1917 was 
designated the “State flag.” a 


THE FOLLOWING 


William Henry Harrison, Valparaiso 
Abijah Bigelow, Michigan City 
Cornelius Cole Fairbanks, Indianapolis 
National Old Trails, Cambridge City 


CHAPTERS 


Francis Dingman, Kendallville 
Joseph Hart, Columbus 
Fowler Chapter, Fowler 
West Fork, Bloomfield 


Desardee, Knox Lone Tree, Greensburg 
Julia Watkins Brass, Crown Point White River, Washington 
Ouibache, Attica Nathan Hinkle, Sullivan 


Rushville Chapter, Rushville 
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SPONSOR 


The Constitution of Indiana (1851) pro- 


vides that “there shall be a Seal of State, 
kept by the Governor for official purposes, 
which shall be called the Seal of the State 
of Indiana.” [Article 15, Sec. 5] Other 
_ than this there is no constitutional or legis- 

_ lative description of the state seal. The 


design given above is a rendering of the 
design on the seal now kept in the office of 
the Governor. The pioneer scene depicted— 


a woodsman felling a tree, while a buffalo 
flees from the forest across the plains and 


he sun sets in the distance—appeared 
originally on the seal of Indiana Territory. 
It is found on official territorial papers as 
early as 1801. When Indiana was admitted 
to the Union in 1816 the old design, sym- 
bolic of westward expansion, was retained 
as the state seal. 


Issued by the Indiana Historical Bureau, 


_ 408 State Library and Historical Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, 
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Green Tree Tavern, Charlestown 
Dubois Co., Huntingburg and Jasper 
Sarah Winston Henry, Newcastle 
Winchester Chapter, Winchester 
Fort Vallonia, Seymour 

Richmond Chapter, Richmond 

Gen. Arthur St. Clair, Indianapolis 
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National Society, D. A. R. 


Chairman of American Music 


Porter’s BirtHPLACE Paut Dresser’s BirTHPLACE 
Peru Terre Haute Bloomington 
Night and the Banks of the Wabash ‘Star Dust 


MUSIC IN THE HOOSIER STATE 
MRS. CHARLES FLEMING STONE 
j { i i 
ook Nook 
Southern Indiana Bus Passengers to 69th Continental Congress 
a Members of District Meetings born on the Banks of the Wabash and other loyal Daughters ae Se 
INE 


Francis Vigo Chapter, D.A.R., Vincennes, Indiana 


*“*Crouseland”’ 


Built in 1803-1804 by William Henry Harrison, First Governor of Indiana Territory—Elected President 
of the United States, 1840—Harrison was a native of Virginia, the third son of Benjamin Harrison, 
patriot and signer of the Declaration of Independence. The Mansion is owned and maintained by — 
The Francis Vigo Chapter, D.A.R., and is open to the public daily from 9:00 to 5:00—Sunday from 
12:30 to 5:00—Adults 35¢—children 6 to 12—15¢—Students in groups—15¢. 


Historical Wedgwood Plates 
Grouseland—the Harrison Mansion Fort Sackville Surrender to Gen. Cinnie Rogers Clark 
William Henry Henrtne Portrait George Rogers Clark Memorial, Vincennes 


Cup and Saucer with matching floral border—$3.50 
All items available in rose or blue—Shipped prepaid 
Vigo Chapter, D.A.R., The Harrison Mansion 

3 West Scott Street, Vincennes, Indiana 


This page is made possible through the courtesy of the following business friends of the aie 


Grand Hotel—Rooms and Covered Wagon Lodge Lincoln Village and 
Dining Room : and Restaurant ; B and L Restaurants 
3rd and Busseron Streets—Downtown US 41 North US 41 South—US 50 West 
Trailblazer Room, Restwell Motel Duesterberg’s 
Vincennes University US 41 South Rexall Drug Stores 
Dining Room, near Harrison Mansion 310 Main and 400 South 6th Streets 
Winkler’s Cafe and Rose Room Nugent Dairy Farms 


16 N. 6th—US 41 : me Marvin. E. Miller Direct from Farm to You 
Meyers Printing Co. Painting and Decorating Osterhage Lumber Co. 
re Printing for Every Pur Washington Avenue and St. Clair 
Brock’s Monument Mfg. Co. Write for information and reservations McGiffen Guernsey Dairy 
1502 Washington Ave. Vincennes, Indiana Milk with a Superior Flavor 
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Chapter Regent 


Mrs. Hubert R. Bruce 


Lafayette Spring Chapter, D.A.R., Perry Co., Ind., proudly presents honored guests, friends and members who 
gathered at sunset, May 5, 1960 at historic Lafayette Spring (a huge bluff overlooking the beautiful Ohio River) for 


the dedication of a bronze plaque with the simple inscription: 


“Sacred to the memory of Abraham Lincoln and to the Perry County of his boyhood 
years 1816-1830. Lincoln: 
eae Lafayette Spring Chapter, D.A.R. 
1959-1960 


“ _In memory of Edna M. Clemens—Charter Member & Past Regent, Cannelton, Ind. 
_ Memorial to Helen Coultas—June 7, 1920-February 13, 1940. National No. 317591, Tell City 
Tell City National Bank—Serving since 1874 


_ The Ohio Valley Company—Building Supplies and Homes, Tell City, Indiana 
e itizens National Bank—Our Service Makes Friends, Tell City, Indiana 
_ _Zoercher-Gillick Funeral Home, Kingsdale 7-2511, Tell City, Indiana 
ee Mary Ruth’s—Ladies’ Fashions—Kingsdale 7-3726, Tell City, Indiana 


ark 


‘Hi and C. Ferry, Inc., Cannelton, Indiana and Hawesville, Ky. 
_ Drink Coca-Cola in Bottles! 


Memorial 
To the 63 victims of the Northwest Airlines Tragedy—March 17, 1960 


AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 1960 


3 
; 
A. T. Walllace Mrs, John G. Biel 
The chapter salutes these sponsors \ 
ee: “Say it with Flowers” from Lauers—Tell City and Rockport, Ind. Wels 
ae In memory of Sarah Ann (Anderson) Hilt—Real Granddaughter & Charter Member, Tell City eae 
ourtesy of the Lell Uity Chair Company (since 
G, T. Davis—General Insurance—Kingsdale 7-4810, Tell City, Indiana 
Dauby Motor Co., Inc., Sales and Service, Tell City, Indiana 
Sehreiber’s Drug Store, Kingsdale 7-2121, Tell City, Indiana 
Gerber’s Home Furnishings, Cannelton and Tell City, 
Western Auto Associate Store, Cannelton and Tell City, Indiana 


VANDERBURG CHAPTER 
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1854 EVANSVILLE COLLEGE 1960 


Evansville, Indiana 


Evansville College is located on a beautiful 70-acre campus in the eastern residential part of the City. It has enrolled 
pproximately 1500 day students and an equal number in the evening college, forming a cosmospolitan group coming not 
only from the City and its environs, but from many parts of the United States and several foreign countries. The college has 
nine buildings in which instruction is offered, plus a Student Union and two new residence halls. Fully accredited, Evansville 
_ College offers curricula covering courses leading to a Bachelor of Arts, Science, Music, Education, PreProfessional, Engineer- 
ing, Medical Technology and Nursing. Air Force R.O.T.C. with training plane. 
ces The college athletic teams have won national recognition. The City of Evansville is proud of the Purple Aces basketball 

team which won the National Collegiate Athletic Association Championships 1959 and 1960. The games are held in Evans- 

_ ville’s new Roberts Municipal Stadium with seating capacity of 13,574. The arena floor is 100’ x 144’ with 18” concrete floor 
interwoven with refrigeration tubing which can be frozen for ice skating and Ice Reviews. This floor can be covered with 
_ sectional hardwood flooring for basketball and stage shows. The parking lot will accommodate 3000 vehicles. 


Recently constructed in Evansville is Hartke Olympic Pool at a cost of approximately —" ‘It is a regulation 


Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. Kent ee | 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund F. Ortmeyer 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard L. Schultz 
Mr. and Mrs. James A. Margedant 
Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Woods 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Raeber 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas M. Egan 


Mr. and Mrs. John H. Campbell 
Mr. and Mrs. Wade D. Cockrum 
Dr. and Mrs. J. Royston Victor 
Mr. and Mrs. Orrion W. Kattman 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvin B. Levy 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. sieneuom 
Mr. and Mrs. John F.Gaither 
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Truly a etl of contemporary art, "the Museum, with a cost over $600,000, was a gift from the il of Ereawille to 
themselves and you. Within these handsome walls twelve departments conduct a full schedule of classes, lectures, exhibits and 
workshops. Interests range from Archaeology to the Fine Arts, from History to Philately. 


of 


KENNY KENT 
CHEVROLET 


THOMAS M. EGAN THE 
OIL PRODUCER INDUSTRY 


E 
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Indiana’s Territorial building 1813-1816. 
The first State Capitol, 1816-1825. 


alte, Capt. George Windell 


KELLER 


The Hoosier Elm Chapter, Daughters of the American 


Revolution 


present 


HISTORIC SHRINES AT CORYDON, 


Posey House, built in 1817. 
maintained by The Hoosier Elm Chapter. 


We honor with pride, our Revolutionary Ancestors - 
State 


INDIAN 


Owned and Constitution Elm. Indiana’s Constitution 
framed here 1816. Trunk preserved since 


1925. 


Date 
..Martha Sappenfield North 
1750-1823 Mary Jane Griffin 


1755-1800... 


Ruth Shuck Morris 

Morris Wolfe 

1750-1818 ra Rowe Miller 
1730-1804 ‘Shuek Gehlbach 
1754-1828 ra Hurst Miles 
1755-1841 Wilma Davis Winter 


Manufacturers of PLASTIC-TOPPED DINING FURNITURE 
OLD CAPITOL—Early American Dining Furniture | 
PORTRAIT—Contemporary Dining Furniture — 
VALKERIE—Danish Modern Dining Furniture _ 
x FESTIVE—Modern Dining Furniture 
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Applegate, Garrett ......... 
. Va. 
Barr, Hugh (O’Barr) ........ 
Brandenburg, Mathias ............... Vi Barker 
Barker, 
Thomas 
Cash, Warren ............... Mary J 
; 
Goss, Frederick ............... 
McCarter, Alexander ... 
Rowe, George ......... 
an Meter, Jacob, Sr. ... > 
| 
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ee _ HONORING THE CLEAR CREEK SOCIETY, C.A.R. 


| Organized October 30, 1959 


Climaxing fifty-five years of continuous accomplishments, BLOOMINGTON CHAPTER, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA, 
proudly presents the twenty-five charter members of the Clear Creek Society Children of the American Revolution: Nelda 
Barker, Sarah Barker, Garrett Burkhart, Louisa Burkhart, Brenda Brann, Charles Brann, Deanna Brann, Susanne Bunger, 
Thomas Bunger, Eva Kathleen Burchfield, Rebecca Jane Burchfield, Robert Clegg III, Ann Grigsby, Carol Lynn Grigsby, 
Janet Sue Grigsby, Mary Lou Grigsby, Nancy Hennon, John F. Lyons, Belinda Moore, Teresa Moore, Thomas W. Moore, 
Mary Jane Patterson, Cynthia Zeller, Frank Zeller III, Thane Zeller. 


| Whenever ‘He 


Headache or Upset Stomach Stites! 


"Relief is just a swallow away” 


MILES PRODUCTS 
Division of Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana 
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“Gen. John Gibson and Christopher Harrison of Southern District, home of Capt. Jacob Warwick 
~ ter 2-23-60, Boonville, Ind., salute Samuel Huntington and her sister chapter Meshowke-to-Quah 
60, Hobart, Ind. in the — District.” 


Christopher Harrison Chapter | (Jeneral John Gibson Chapter 


of Salem, Indiana ee 
PRINCETON, INDIANA 


wishes to honor two members 


Southern District Director Adams, Eloise (Miss) ............ Joseph Neely (1758-1811) ............. ennsylvania 
Barrett, Hilda D. (Mrs.) ......... Levin Mills (1750-1831) Virginia 
and Bean, Ruth (Miss) .............. Terrence Connor (1757-1841) .............. Virginia 
Beatty, Rose M. (Mrs.) .......... Matthew McClurkin (1761-1847) ......... S. Carolina 
Mrs. Garrett ee Bittner, Helen H. (Mrs.) ......... James Harbison (1762-1835) ............S. Carolina 
Regent Braselton, Edith K. (Miss) ....... Jacob Braselton (1749-1835) ............N. Carolina 
és Braselton, Theresa (Miss) ........ Jacob Braselton (1749-1835) ............ N. Carolina 
Sponsored by: ce Burton, Hazel H. (Mrs.) .......... Thomas Chapman (1758-1814) ............. Virginia 
Carter, Ruth H. (Mrs.) .......... Samuel Brown (1758-1841) ........... Massachusetts 
Boggs & Justi Chadwick, Mary M. (Mrs.) ....... Thomas Bell (1758-1821) ............... S. Carolina 
Colvin, Elizabeth M. (Mrs.) ...... William Devin (1725-1802) ................ Virginia 
and Crawford, Delia L. (Miss) ........ Thomas Montgomery (1745-1818) ........... Virginia 
Salex . “es Curtis, Ethel C. (Mrs.) .......... William Mavity (1747-1832) ............... Virginia 
” os _— Dairy Dame, Ruth Edith (Miss) ........ Robert Archer (1748-1818) .............. S. Carolina 
em, Indiana Duncan, Edith B. (Mrs.) ......... Joseph Neely (1758-1811) ............. Pennsylvania 
David Brown (1752-1816) .............. Pennsylvania 
Fettinger, Stella H. (Mrs.) ....... Thomas Chapman (1758-1814) ............. Virginia 
Fields, Electra (Mrs.) ............ Joseph Woods (1745-1835) .............0005 Virginia 
Samuel Huntington Chapter Fleming, Deane (Mrs.) .......... Jacob Braselton (1749-1835) ............ N. Carolina 
D h ; Ford, Catherine K. (Mrs.) ........ William Devin (1725-1802) ................ Virginia 
aug ters Franklin, Blanch T. (Mrs.) ...... James Robb (1747-1825) ............-. Pennsylvania 
of Fulling, Mabel S. (Mrs.) ......... Uriah Cross (1750-1835) ................ Connecticut 
 Hunti - Indi Gorman, Estella J. (Mrs.) ........ John Judy (1760-1841) .............00085 Kentucky 
ntington, Indiana Gray, Sina Lee (Mrs.) ........... James Harris (1740-1812) ............. Pennsylvania 
} Harris, Mary Ellen (Mrs.) ........ William Devin (1725-1802) ................ Virginia 
Honor Their Heldt, Dorothy C. (Mrs.) ........ John Pritchett (1757-1840) ............-005 Virginia 
Phineas Kellog (1756-1835) ............. Connecticut 
Beaver (Bieber), Nicholas (1739-1812) John Hudleston (1715-1785) 
Biebe , Hyslop, Essie (Mrs.) ...........++ James Harbison (1762-1835) ............ S. Carolina 
Johnson, Violet B. (Mrs.) ........ James Benson (1753-1795) Pennsylvania 
Brashear, Marsham (17??-1807) Kelly, Ruth S. (Mrs.) ............ John Hudleston (1715-1785) ............45. Virginia 
Caswell, Joshua (1749-1832) James Hudelson (1736-1815) ........... Pennsylvania 
Craig, Samuel, Sr. (1730?-1777) William Devin (1725-1802) ..............4. Virginia 
Davis, John (1736-1783) Kensler, Beulah S. (Mrs.) ........ James Smith (1754-1837) Pavials<\ miveNaeS Virginia 
Delezenne, Christopher (1750-1828) Knaub, Eunice F. (Mrs.) ......... Dr. Gorton Jerauld a Rhode Island 
Kolb, Margaret S. (Mrs.) ......... James Hudelson (1736-1815) ........... Pennsylvania 
Earle, John (1752-1815) Langford, Virginia J. (Mrs.) ..... James Benson (1753-1795) ............. Pennsylvania 
Eldredge, Aaron (1739-1785) aes Lucas, Ann Dame, (Mrs.) ........ Robert Archer (1748-1818) .............. S. Carolina 
Fast, Francis (1758-1831) i McCarty, Barbara E. (Miss) ...... Joseph Woods (1745-1835) ..............085 Virginia 
Garrison, Jacob (1755-1836) McCarty, Susan (Miss) .......... Joseph Woods (1745-1835) Virginia 
Hei 9 eke McClurkin, Margaret (Miss) ..... Matthew McClurkin (1761-1847) ......... S. Carolina 
tage Jacob (1730-17812) McCullough, Alta A. (Mrs.) ...... Thomas Montgomery (1745-1818) ........... Virginia 
Heistand, John (1741-1821) McGregor, Nella B. (Mrs.) ....... Elijah B. Stinson (1762-1835) ............+. Virginia 
Huntsinger, John George (1754-1815) Mans, Rose M. (Mrs.) ........... Thomas Bell (1758-1821) ............... S. Carolina 
Kibbey, Ephrain (1754-1809) Mauck, Opha T. (Mrs.) .......... Thomas Montgomery (1745-1818) ........... Virginia 
Kimball, Moses (1747-1828) Mauck, Virginia (Miss) .......... Thomas Montgomery (1745-1818) ........... Virginia 
McPherson, Nathaniel (1752- 1789) Morris, Agnes D. (Mrs.) . Woods (1745-1835) ..... Virginie 
Metzler, George (1755-1825) Nabors, Gladys C. (Mrs.) ........ Thomas Shores (1733-1796) ............-005 Virginia 
Mitchell, Elijah (1761-1847 Nelson, Eythel B. (Mrs.) ......... Thomas Bell (1758-1821) ............... S. Carolina 

pemapte N Lupheba F. (Mrs.) William Devin (1725-1802) Vi 

M h ewman, upheba ° TS.) 1am evin irginia 
Pool, Tressie L. (Mrs.) .......... Robert Johnson (1750-1835) ............... Virginia 
) Redman, Mabel P. (Mrs.) ........ John Hudelston (1715-1785) ............... Virginia 
iB Robertson, Hazel M. (Mrs.) ...... Samuel Calhoun (1761-1864) .......... Massachusetts 
Proctor, Thomas (1739-1806) Samuel Starkweather ............-..-. Massachusetts 
Rowley, Daniel (1759-1840) Capt. Thomas Mellon ................ Massachusetts 
Smith, Celeste B. (Mrs.) ......... Anthony Boyer (1755-1831) ............ Pennsylvania 
Simons, Adriel (1756-1829) Sprowl, Nellie R. (Mrs.) ......... Thomas Piety (1763-1835) ............. Pennsylvania 
Smith, Melchior (1753-1816) Steele, Isabell M. (Mrs.) ......... John Witherspoon (1756-1843) .......... New Jersey 
Tennis, Samuel (1745?-1820? ) Stewart, Eleanor (Miss) ......... William Devin (1725-1802) ................ Virginia 
Tillman, Tobias (1751-1845) Troutman, Margaret A. (Mrs.) ....John Robinson (1759-1842) ............. N. Carolina 
Torrey, William (1761-1852) Vincent, Elva B. (Mrs.) .......... James Robb (1747-1825) .............. Pennsylvania 
Walker, Edna L. (Miss) .......... John Judy (1760-1841) Kentucky 
VanKirk, Samuel (1757-1836) es Watson, Mary F. (Mrs.) .......... Dr. Gorton Jerauld (1752-1822) ........ Rhode Island 
Wilkerson. James H. (1758-1854) Yingling, Ada M. (Mrs.) ......... Ezekiel Hickman (1725-1793) .......... Pennsylvania 
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Agnes Pruyn Chapman Chapter 
Anthony Nigo Chapter 
Charles Carroll Chapter 


Miss Mary Craigmile 


AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 1960 


NEW CHAPTER AT HOB 


Gen. Francis Marion Chapter 
Gen. James Cox Chapter 
Manitou Chapter 


STATE CHAIRMEN 


Miss Laura Ann Rickes 
Mrs. Waldon A. McBride 
Mrs. Ray Linn 


Mishawaka Chapter _ 
Samuel Huntington Chapter 
Schuyler Colfax Chapter 
Tippecanoe River Chapter 
Wythougan Chapter | 
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DOES A HILLHOLDER > 
HOLD HILLS? 


No, but with it you can hold The Lark on a steep hill without ever touching the brake — 
pedal. It’s a simple optional device of convenience, but one that you won’t find on ss 
other cars. ~ With Lark synchromesh transmission, braking action on hills is” : 
maintained simply by flooring the clutch pedal. Prevents rollback and is particularly — : 
pleasant on icy slippery hills. <® Why do we make such a “thing” over a mere 
hillholder? Simply to point out that Studebaker engineers and design people are a 
very thorough lot. <P You'll find a very high degree of skillful detailing and ingen- 
ious design in The Lark plus a variety of features other new dimension cars don’t x 
even have available: headrests, reclining seats, limited slip differential, choice of axle 
ratios, 4-barrel carburetor for the V-8 (0-60 in 9.5 seconds) ...even air conditioning. 
> The Lark is a car of delightful surprises. . whee you drive it. 
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LOVE THAT 
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Mayflower 
LONG-DISTANCE MOVING SERVICE 


Easy for you... safe for your fur- 
niture. Across the nation or 
world-wide. Call your nearby 
Mayflower agent, listed under 
“Moving” in the Yellow Pages. 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO., INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
America’s Most Recommended Mover 


Jonathan Jen Chapter 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Bedford, Indiana 


John Wallace Chapter 
Bedford, Indiana 


POTTAWATOMIE 


Membership 177 
5th in State 


CHAPTER CHAIRMEN!! 


of unfi cir there will be 
a delay in returning the lists you have sent for 
a subscription check of chapter members. Please 
be patient with us. . . . Your lists and chapter 
yearbooks will be returned as soon as we can check 
them. 


N.S.D.A.R. Magazine Office 


AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 1960 


Irvington Chapter 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Pottawatomie Chapter 
Gary, Indiana 


WALLACE 
TOOL AND DIE COMPANY 


Established 1918 


Tools - Dies - Jigs - Fixtures 
Design and Tool Engineers 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


1705 Lafayette Road MElrose 5-7381 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


] 


1 POLICY 
1 PAYMENT 
1 AGENT 


Select-O0-Matic 


Combines Auto, Fire and 
Liability farm insurance 


Now Available ¢ 
2105 N. Meridian St. 
Walnut 6-1536 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


BLOOM FLOWERS 
3483 W. Tenth Street 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Indianapolis Blue Print 
and 
Lithograph Company, Inc. 
600 East Ohio Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Indiana Journey 


Historic and scenic southern Indiana 
can be seen in lovely kodacolor on 35- 
mm. slides. Mrs. Reed Boggs, district 
director of the 26 chapters of southern 
Indiana, has assembled 60 slides from 
all the chapters and written an inter- 
esting script to accompany them. These 
slides are the generous gift of the south- 
ern Indiana chapters to the National 
Program Committee and may be ‘Tented 


Pottawatomie Chapter 


GARY, INDIANA 


Mrs. C.H. Chamberlain 
Regent 


Compliments of 
CORNET SHOP 
706 Broadway 


Gary, Indiana 


Mrs. Mabel Thorpe Jones, 80-year- 
old second cousin of Mark Twain 
(Samuel Clemens) and member of Fort 
Worth Chapter, Fort Worth, Tex., went 
to Florida, Mo., in June to attend the 
opening of the Mark Twain birthplace 
and memorial shrine in Mark Twain 
State Park. Exhibits include the two- 
room cabin in which Samuel Clemens 
was born, which was removed from its 
original site at Hannibal, Mo. 
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Two Estabrook Chapter 


Members 


MRS. MAXWELL M. CHAPMAN 


Central District Chairman 


Honored by the following Chapters: 
WHITE LICK CHAPTER—Mooresville 
FT. HARRISON CHAPTER—tTerra Haute 
KIK-THA-WE-NUND CHAPTER—Anderson 
MISSISSINEWA CHAPTER—Portland 
DOROTHY Q—Crawfordville 
and 
ESTABROOK CHAPTER—Rockville 


Indiana - D.A.R. Magazine 
Advertising Chairman 
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ALINE OWEN NEAL 


Memoriam 


Grace Herbert Libey 


La Grange de Lafayette Chapter 


La Grange, Indiana 


In Memoriam 
MRS. FANNIE MORIARTY 
Past Regent 
OLDE TOWNE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Logansport, Indiana 


Honoring our Organizing Regent 


MRS. JOHN E. SMITH 
DR. MANASSEH CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
North Manchester, Indiana 


Honoring 
Chee-Chee-Bing-Way Society C.A.R. 
Timothy Ball Chapter, D.A.R. 


Hammond, Indiana 


James Whitcomb Riley Home 


Greenfield, Indiana 


1911 - Fiftieth Anniversary - 196] 
East Chicago, Illinois 


W. R. Diamon 


First Regent 


and 


Geneva Williams 


Present Regent 


Richard Henry Lee Chapter 


Covington, Indiana 


Celebrates 50 Golden Years 
April 1911-1961 


Rich in tradition we 
bravely face the future _ 


—FOR SALE— 


renee: 


Six Record Books, Jasper Co., Ind. 
Compiled by Mrs. Margaret Paulus 


4 


GEN. VAN RENSSELAER 
CHAPTER 


Organized 1896 


Piankeshaw Chapter 


NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 


Wedgwood Plates 


of Historic Chapter House 
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Meshow! 
Hobart 
Pokagor 
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William 
Brazil 
Benjami 
Liberty 
William 
Edinburg 
James H 
Lebanon 
John Co 
Connersv: 
Nancy K 
Hartford 
Wa-pe-k 
Hendrick 
Washbu 


Greencas 


(Mrs. . 


Indiana 
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elcome! Meshowke-to-Quah Ch Hob 5 
eshowke-to-(/ua ap ter, Hobart, ndiana (5-1 0-60) 
MRS. RAYMOND SHERBURNE, R 
from the chapters represented on this page | 
ge 
og 
x 
| 
3 
— 
MRS. ARTHUR S. LITTICK | 
i 
Brandywine Creek Chapter, D.A.R. 


61 


convention facilities 
for the D.A.R. 


Nothing but the finest 


Ninety-six Indiana Chapters 
advertised in this issue. 


The following chapters contributed 
Ann Rogers Clark 
Jeffersonville (honor roll) 
Cradle of Liberty 
Petersburg 
General Thomas Posey 
Mt. Vernon 
Col. Archibald Lochry 
Lawrenceburg 
Obadiah Taylor 
Lowell 
Meshowke-to-Quah 
Hobart 
Pokagon 
Angola 
William Oard 
Brazil 
Benjamin Du Bois — 
__ § Liberty 
William Donaldson 
Edinburg 
James Hill 
Lebanon 
John Conner 
Connersville 
Nancy Knight 
Hartford City 
Wa-pe-ke-way 
Hendricks Co. 
Washburn 
Greencastle 


(Mrs. A. S.) Nellie Jane Littick 


Indiana D.A.R. Magazine Advertising 
Chairman 
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Treasures of the Past 
(Continued from page 492) 


ried, epitomizing the love of coun- 
try over love of section. 

So these relics of olden times re- 
mind us of the faith of those our 
fathers who made homes for them- 
selves in this new land, the faith 
never quenched by hardship, discour- 
agement, sickness, or any other 
adversity. 

“Time marches on.” We view the 
future and evaluate it in the light of 
a memory, and our keepsakes are a 
visible sign of our invisible but 
potent belief in the future of our 
country, “under God.” 

But when the present with the past is 
fraught 

And those fair things the yesterdays have 
brought 

With steadfast progress of today will blend, 

And of this background make a future 
trend— 

The best of past and present form the crest 

The patterned markings on Time’s palimp- 


sest. 
K. K. Scorr 


Photograph by Jack Kerns 


Miss Deana Thurston wears the heavily em- 
broidered white linen dress made in 1798 for 
one of a succession of Katherine Whitelys. 


Mention, “I Read It in the D.A.R. Magazine.” 
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Mrs. Edythe Meeks Easton 


Miss Lelia Louetta Hill ................... Capt. Nathan Corey .......... 


Ancestor 


Samuel Nevers, Jr. ........... 
. Ignatius Taylor ............... 
Lieut. Henry Field ............ 
Capt. Phineas Castler, Sr. ...... 
David Joy, III ........... ; 
David Joy, Jr. ............... 
Isaac Bellows ................ 
Andrew Clark, Jr. . 
Isham Randle ..... 


. (1755-1824) . Virginia 
(1748-1820) ...... Massachusetts 
(1742-1826) . Massachusetts 
(1742-1809) ... . Maryland 
(1731-1815) . Connecticut 

. (1724-1809) ........... Vermont 
(1754-1813) ........... Vermont 
(1746-1815) ...... Massachusetts 
(1727-1811) ...... Massachusetts 

. (1750-1819) ..... . Vermont 

. (1759-1860) .. N. Carolina 


Compliments of 


Veedersburg Chapter 


Veedersburg, Indiana 


ie a in God plus 
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BON 


Laura Ann Rickes, Regent of 


Benedict 


Captain Harmon Aughe — 
Chapter 


Frankfort, Indiana 


On Courthouse lawn stand two 
old mill stones with bronze 
tablet bearing names of ten 
Revolutionary soldiers buried 

Clinton County 


Spier Spencer Chapter 


Rockport, Indiana 


Commemorates its 


Silver 


ae Oct. 29, 1960 


Regent 


We Salute 


Kentland-Newton County 
1860 Centennial 1960 
Kentland Chapter, D.A.R. 


Kentland, Indiana 
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Luther C 
Knightst 
Robin Le 
Knightst 
Knightst 


AUGUST-SE 


IN 
SEVEN CHAPTERS HONOR HISTORICAL EVENTS 
PAUL REVERE CHAPTER |i 
HONOR their FIFTY YEAR MEMBERS and their ANCESTORS | 
Mrs. Harry M. Ice, Virginia E. Leggett... . oe 
Mrs. Horace G. Murphy, Electa Chase .... ae 
Mrs. Everett Warner, Lalah Randle ...... seo 
John Paul Chapter, DAR 
Paul Chapier, D.A.R. 
ul! Madison, Indiana 
Citizens | 
= 
kot 
unued Government 
equals Freedom” 


NE 


From its beginning in April, 1866, when Miss Susan Fussell brought her little family of ten orphans to Knightstown 
Springs, where they occupied a cottage on the hill, to the present day it has been an institution in which Indiana con- 
tinues to have great pride, because of the success of its students after leaving the “Home,” the affectionate name 
always used. Mr. and Mrs, Leslie A. Cortner, Superintendent and Matron, have been the guiding factor in the develop- 
ment of the thousands of good citizens reared in this home and school for the past 37 years. _ 


MAJOR HUGH DINWIDDIE CHAPTER, KNIGHTSTOWN, INDIAN 
thanks the following sponsors: 


A, 


Bob & Jack’s Texaco Station 


First National Bank, Knightstown 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co., Spiceland Hancock County Bank, Wilkinson and Mohawk, I 


Knightstown Greenhouses, Inc. Hall Motor Sales, Knightstown 


Walters’ D-X Distributor, Dunreith, Ind. 


Knightstown Telephone Company The Knightstown Banner 


Knightstown Furniture Co. page 


AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 1960 


LORS’ CH SHOME sf 
> AND SAILORS’ C 
INDIANA S$ | 
nd. 
Robin Lee Dress Shop, Knightsto 
wae 
Hopkins Furniture Store, Knightstown 


ft? 


Northern District Director Central District Director Southern District Director 
Mrs. Frank D. Smith Mrs. Maxwell M. Chapman Mrs. W. Reed Boggs 


To honor Mrs. Arthur Payne, New Albany, Ind., State D.A.R. Librarian 


INDIANA STATE LIBRARY 


140 North Senate Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS, 4 


CAROLYNNE L. WENDEL, Head of Genealogy Division — ey 


The Genealogy Division has copies of all federal censuses of Indiana, 1820-1880, with 3 x 5 card 
indexes to the 1820, 1830, and 1850 reports listing heads of households. The» Division also has in 
addition to the 1790 censuses, the following microfilmed census enumerations for other states: 


1800 — Conn., Vt., Ky. (tax list) 

1810 — Ky. 

1820 — Ohio, Ky., Tenn. (part), Va., Md., N.H., Ala., 
1830 — Ky., Ohio 

1850 — IIl., Ky., N.C., Ohio, Texas, Tenn., and Calif. 
1860 — Iowa, Kan., Mo. 


The following Chapters and their Advertisers sponsor this page 


Twin Forks Chapter 
Brookville 


Lost River Chapter 
Orange Co. 


Mary Mott Green Chapter 
Shelbyville 


Alexander Hamilton Chapter 
Franklin 


General de Lafay Ch Lafayette 


The Morris Bryant Hotel 


U.S. 52 - NORTH 


MISHAWAKA CHAPTER 


honors the memory of Excellent Accommodations -—~Phone RI 3-2134 | 
ROSE HART WICK THORPE, Dining Facilities Lafayette, Indiana Courtesy a Lester E. Yeager 
born in Mishawaka, Indiana pws ade MORIAM 
Author, “Curfew Shall Not Ring Tonight.” NEAR PURDUE UNIVERSITY Miss “Tura Ellis 


Friend of the Village and D.A.R. 


Caroline Scott Harrison Chapter, Indianapolis 
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Nineteenth Star Chapter 
apt. Jaco arri 
Margaret Bryant Blackstone Chapter—Hebron SPIER SPENCER CHAPTER—Rockport 
4 
Stokelys 


Try a Bus Trip to Continental Congress 4-15-1961 


Southern District, Indiana Daughters Traveled 
from Vincennes to Washington 


April 14, 1960 via Routes 40 and 50 ae * 
April 24, 1960 by Wabash-Arrow Line 


ROWENA F. WARD, Manager 
DIRECTION OF GEO. W. LINKINS CO. 


TWENTIETH AND F STREETS, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D 


NAtional 8-5425 


The Zanesville Publishing Co. 


Baker’s Restaurant—U.S. Route 40 and 22, Norwich, Ohio 
Fred A. Schimmel, Owner and Operator 


Betsy Ross Restaurant and Snack Bar—County Line and Gulph — 
Eastern Gateway to Valley Forge Park 
John A. Vertes, Proprietor—King of Prussia, Pa. 


: 


Blennerhaseett Hotel—Parkersburg, West Virginia 


Mrs. B. Hunter, Ind. 

4 Mrs. Sigmund Contino, Washington, Ind. 

_ Mrs. Martha Mills, Washington, Ind. 

_ Mrs. S. F. McCammack, Washington, Ind. 

_ Mrs. Marjorie Edwin, Princeton, Ind. 

_ Mrs. Eunice Hansen, Princeton, Ind. 

Mrs. Robert Cook, Vincennes, Ind. 

Mrs. Ira D. Schaffer, Vincennes, Ind. 

~ Miss Dora Faith, Laconia, Ind. 

Mrs. Lenore LaHue, Corydon, Ind. 
Mrs. Elsie McCallam, Denver, Colo. 

_ Miss Anna Huddelson, Princeton, Ind. 

_ Miss Alice Hopkins, Princeton, Ind. 

_ Miss Ester Mellinger, Princeton, Ind. 

Miss Nora Belle Yeager, Sullivan, Ind. 

Miss Faustine Cook, Sullivan, Ind. 


Mrs. May Abbott- Phillips, Montezuma, ne 
Mrs. A. S. Littick, Rockville, Ind. 

Mrs. Fan Rumor, Vincennes, Ind. se 
Mrs. C. M. Amster, Vincennes, Ind. ees 
Mrs. Clayton J. Carpenter, Pendleton, Ind. ae 
Mrs. Glenn E. Wheeler, Vincennes, Ind. __ 
Mrs. Albert Crayden, Ramsey, Ind. 
Mrs. Loren Martin, Salem, Ind. aoa 
Mrs. Iva Hurley, Oxford, Ohio . 
Mrs. Edith Cross Gardner, Lafayette, Ind. 
Mrs. Ellwood Ramsey, Wheatland, Ind. 
Mrs. Howard D. Walters, Richmond, Ind. 
Mrs. Charles F. Stone, Vincennes, Ind. 
Mrs. Carl Nieman, Vincennes, Ind. nan 
Mrs. Wilber R. Robson, Newcastle, Ind. 


E. C. O'NEAL, Manager 
1027 Washington Avenue incennes, Indiana 
Passenger and Guest List 
BS 


Junior American Citizens 


T= J.A.C. Publicity Scrapbook 
for 1959-60 was not all that had 
been hoped for but was a good begin- 
ning. Fifteen States participated. JAC 
representatives who saw the scrap- 
book in our Exhibit at the Congress 
seemed impressed and promised 
better cooperation next year. Prizes 
were awarded the States which sent 
in the best publicity, as follows: 1st, 
Colorado; 2nd, Louisiana; 3rd, IIli- 
nois; Honorable Mention, New York. 

The Vice Chairman in Charge of 
Contests reported receipt of 790 con- 
test entries in all categories, 288 es- 
says; 146 poems; 13 songs; 32 plays 
and programs; 273 posters; and 38 
Club Projects. 

Prizes were awarded as follows: 


ESSAYS 


What Our Forefathers’ Faith Won For Us 

Div. 1 (kindergarten, Ist and 2d grades) : 

Ist (tie)—Missouri: Patricia and Glenn 
Dyke (twins) New Madrid School; 
Lucy Jefferson Lewis Chapter. 

; 2d—North Carolina: Nancy Frye, View- 

mont School, Hickory; John Hoyle 
Chapter. 

Div. 2 (3d and 4th grades) : 

lst—Texas: Marvin Worth, Southland 

School, Houston; Ann Poage Chapter. 
2d—Nebraska: Roy Rezabek, Green Val- 
ley School, Lincoln; St. Leger Cowley 

Chapter. 

3d—Georgia: Mike Wolfe, Hooper Alex- 

ander School, Decatur; Baron 
County Chapter. 

Div. 3 (5th and 6th grades) : 

Ist (tie)—Arkansas: Betty Lynn Munn, 

Worth Heights School, Texarkana; 

Texarkana Chapter. 

Maryland: Katherine Ann Russell, Me- 

chanicsville School; Maj. William 

Thomas Chapter. 

(tie)—Jndiana: Johnny Blackman, 

George Rogers Clark Club, Salem; 

Christopher Harrison Chapter. 

Wisconsin: Barbara Ulrich, Paul Re- 

vere Patriots Club, Kenosha; Kenosha 

Chapter. 

3d (tie)—Texas: Alex Arevalo, James 

Bowie School, San Antonio; Alamo 

Chapter. - 

Ohio: Christina McMahon, Boulevard 

School, Shaker Heights; Shaker 

Heights Chapter. 

Div. 4 (7th and 8th grades) : 

lst (tie)—Tennessee: Ellen Peters. Blue 
Grass School, Concord; Simon Harris 
Chapter. 
South Dakota: Janice Beskow, Ger- 
mantown No. 61 School, Watertown; 
39th Star Chapter. 

2d (tie)—Nevada: Michael Rives, St. 
Thomas Aquinas School, Reno; Tory- 
abe Chapter. 

North Carolina: Betty Scott, Bright- 
wood School, Greensboro; Rachel 
Caldwell Chapter. 

3d (tie)—New York: Richard P. Baum- 
gart, Mamaroneck Junior High, Mama- 
roneck; Larchmont Chapter. 
Pennsylvania: Marcia Beck, East End 


By Mary Glenn Newell 


Vice Chairman in Charge of Publicity 


a. McKeesport; Queen Aliquippa 
Div. 5 (9th, 10th, 1lth and 12th grades) : 
Ist ( tie) —Mississippi: Claude Vernon 
Duke, Marks High School, Marks; 
James Gilliam Chapter. 
Indiana: Robert Kendall, Salem High 
School, Salem; Salem Chapter. 
2d (tie) —Oklahoma: Janie Carey, For- 


garty Junior High School. (No ad- 
dress) 
Missouri: Melissa McVay, Kewanee 


High School, Kewanee; Lucy Jefferson 
Lewis Chapter. 

3d (tie)—New York: Janice Linda Bar- 
rett, Theodore Roosevelt Jr. High, 
Amsterdam; Amsterdam Chapter. 
Ohio: Christine Hadley, Adams School, 
Clarksville; George Clinton Chapter. 


POSTERS 


Div. 1 (kindergarten, Ist and 2d grades) : 
lst—Nebraska: Terrilin Jardine, Ells- 
worth; Sand Hills Chapter. 
2d—Alabama: Barney Taylor, Frankfort 
School, Russellville; Matthew Smith 
Chapter. 
3d (tie) — Georgia: 
Hooper Alexander School; 
Kalb Chapter. 
Texas: Sandra Boehl, James Bowie 
School, San Antonio; Alamo Chapter. 
Div. 2 (3d and 4th grades) : 
lst—Nebraska: Roy Gene Rezabek, Dis- 
trict 97 School, Green Valley; St. 
Leger Cowley Chapter. 
2d (tie) South Dakota (two): Gloria 
Stumpf and Barry Neisent, 4th grade, 
Orman School, Fruitdale; Black Hills 
Chapter. 
3d—Texas: Donna Waldman, Southland 
School, Houston; Ann Poage Chapter. 
Div. 3 (5th and 6th grades) : 
Ist (tie) —Florida: Don Watkins, Twin 


Terry Skinner, 
Baron De- 


Lakes School, Hialeah; John Mac- 
Donald Chapter. 
Nebraska: Joyce Anderson, 


Chapter. 

2d (tie)—Texas: Hortense Longoria, 
Crockett School, San Antonio; Alamo 
Chapter. 
Florida: Marilyn Jeanne Penn, Twin 
Lakes School, Hialeah; John Mac- 
Donald Chapter. 

3d (tie)—North Carolina: Glynda War- 
ren, William Street School, Goldsboro. 


Maine: Carl Shesler, Green Street 
School, Thomaston; General Knox 
Chapter. 


Special—Colorado: Joe Talmish, Pueblo; 
Fontain qui Bouille Chapter. 
Div. 4 (7th and 8th grades) : 

Ist (tie)—North Carolina: David Bevac- 
ua. Wray School, Gastonia, Major 
illiam Chronicle Chapter; and Tim 

Parlier, Grandview School, Hickory, 
John Hoyle Chapter. 

2d—Nebraska: Bernie Harry Burgess, 
Stevens School, Dist. 9A, Ashby; Sand 
Hill Chapter. 

3d (tie)—Louisiana: Bonnie L. W. Con- 
tenot, E. Forgey School, New Iberia; 
New Iberia Chapter. 
Pennsylvania: Diana Armstrong, 
Friendship Club, Pittsburgh. 

Div. 5 (9th grade and high school) : 
lst—Tennessee: Patty Chastain, Calvert 


Jr. High, Nashville; Belle Meade 
Chapter. 
2d—Missouri: Keliea Shanks, Kewanee 


School, Dist. 147; Elizabeth Montague 


High School; Lucy Jefferson Lewis 
Chapter. 


POEMS 


Div. 1 (kindergarten, Ist and 2d grades) : 
Ist and 2d—none 
3d—Alabama: Roland Sparks, Frankfort 
School, Russellville; Matthew Smith 
Chapter. 
Div. 2 (3d and 4th grades) : 
lst—Georgia: Bob Bean, Sexton Woods 
School, Decatur; Baron DeKalb Chap. 


ter. 

2d—Nebraska: Bruce Graham, Ellsworth; 
Sand Hills Chapter. 

3d_ (tie) Texas: Patricia Sepulveda, 
Southland School, Houston; Ann 
Poage 
Alabama: 
School, 
Chapter. 

Div. 3 (5th and 6th grades) : 

Ist (tie) —Texas: Walter Edward, Fran- 
ces Scott Key Club (no address); 
S. A. de B. Chapter. 

New York: Jane Stone, Chatsworth 
Ave. School, Larchmont; Larchmont 
Chapter. 

2d (tie)—Florida: Washington JAC 
Club, Room 21, Twin Lakes Elemen- 
tary School, Hialeah; John MacDonald 
Chapter. 

New York: Mary O'Neill, Chatsworth 
Ave. School, Larchmont; Larchmont 
Chapter. 

3d (tie)—Alabama: Janet Kocid, Morn- 
ingview School, Montgomery; Francis 
Marion Chapter. 

Georgia: Helen Gay Witherspoon, 
Fernbank School, Atlanta; Baron De 
Kalb Chapter. 

Div. 4 (7th and 8th grades) : 

Ist (tie)—Nebraska: Kathleen Vales, 
Dist. 73 School, Lincoln; St. Leger 
Cowley Chapter. 

Virginia: Doris Ann Dove, Axton Ele- 
mentary School Axton; Gen. Joseph 
Martin Chapter. 

2d (tie)—North Carolina: Diane Brown, 
Brightwood School, Greensboro; 
Rachel Caldwell Chapter. 
Pennsylvania: Carl Williams, Lee 


School, Pittsburgh; Pittsburgh Chap- 


ter. 
3d (tie)—North Carolina: Joe Isen- 
hower, Jr., College Park Junior High, 
Hickory; John Hoyle Chapter. 
_ Nebraska: Sharon Matejka, Dist. 11 
School, Lincoln; St. Leger Cowley 
Chapter. 
Div. 5 (9th grade and high school) : 
1st—North Carolina: Bobby Hayes, South 
Gastonia School, Gastonia; Maj. Wil- 
liam Chronicle Chapter. 
2d—Mississippi: Hal Sanders, Marks 
High School; James Gillman Chapter. 
3d—New York: Joseph Butler, St. Pa- 


oyce Hester, Frankfort 
Iville; Matthew Smith 


trick School, Glen Cove, L. I.; Oyster 
Bay Chapter. 
Special—New York: A Prayer. Grethe 


Palmer, Murray Ave. School, Larch- 
mont; Larchmont Chapter. 
Colorado: A Prayer. Wesley Sturr, 
Trinidad; Santa Fe Trail Chapter. 
Nore: Prizes for Songs, Plays, and Club 
Projects and Special Awards will be 
viet listed in the October issue. ‘ 


Visitors to the 183 areas administered by 
the National Park Service in 1959 totaled 
62,812,000. The most popular were Blue 
Ridge Parkway, with 5,589,402 visitors, 
and Lake Mead (at Hoover Dam), with 
3,390,574, with Natchez Trace Parkway and 
the Great Smoky Mountains following 
closely in third and fourth place. There 
are now 29 National Parks and 154 Na- 
tional Historical Parks, National Monu- 
ments, and Memorials. 
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MRS. ROY VOORHEES BARNES 
STATE REGENT OF MICHIGAN 


Society, Daughters of the America 
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National Defense 
(Continued from page 497) 


- Court Opinions on Communism 


What of the courts? Consider 


- quickly two or three typical opinions. 


In the Watkins case the Supreme 
Court of the United States said that 
a Congressional Committee can ex- 
pose for the sake of exposure graft, 
corruption, waste, inefficiency, but 
that a Congressional Committee can- 
not expose for the sake of exposure 
political opinion, political _ belief, 
political activity. The Court then 
equates the Communist conspiracy on 
American soil with political belief 
and political activity. 

In the Kent-Briehl cases, the 
Supreme Court struck down the au- 
thority of the Secretary of State to 
withhold passports to Communists 
because, the Court said, this means he 
would be depriving passports on the 
basis of beliefs and associations. 

What can we do to win? I would 
suggest only briefly two or three 
things. The first thing we have to 
do if we would win this fight is to 
recognize the obvious, namely, that 
the free world has no alternative but 
to fight Communism, and to fight it 
with all our might; that the only 
other course means slavery and death. 

What would I do? What would I 
suggest as a course of action if I were 
anything other than a humble servant 
of a Congressional Committee? I 
would follow the advice of General 
Wedemeyer whom you honored here 
tonight, advice given 10 years ago— 
to sever diplomatic relations with the 
Communist empire, and throw their 
spies and saboteurs off of American 
soil, 

Someone said to me, “Oh, you are 
too pessimistic. You ought to be 
more hopeful.” I say to you in all 
solemnity, it is not the messenger; 
it is the message. It is a message that 
many are afraid to tell. It is a mes- 
sage that many will not tell because 
they know you do not want to hear 
it. It is a message that is not 
pleasant. It is this message: that we 
must, before time runs out, face up 
to the fact that there are no easy 
answers, that we must have dedica- 
tion, we must have sacrifice, we per- 
haps must give up blood and life 
itself because the stakes are the 
highest—Christian civilization itself. 

Let me conclude, if you please, 
ladies and gentlemen, by quoting my 
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W. H. L. EVERARD 
General Insurance—Life—Bonds 
P.O. Box 125, 


RESTAURANTS 
BIRMINGHAM—725 So. Hunter Blvd. 
MIDTOWN—2951 Woodward Avenue 
DOWNTOWN—1130 Griswold St. 


Masonry Contractors 


1335 E. State Fair 


Detroit 3, Michigan 


Greetings 
ABIEL FELLOWS CHAPTER 
Three Rivers, Michigan 


Year around homes, 
summer cottages 
H. W. SPENCE 
PLEASANT LAKE 
THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 


State Directories and Chapter Books 


It will be greatly appreciated if states and chap- 
ters who issue directories and chapter books will 
send an extra copy to the Magazine Office. These 
are of great value to us. 


favorite verse. It is a verse that was 
given in the last address on the floor 
of the United States Senate by that 
great patriot, Senator Pat McCarran. 
It is a verse that I heard read over 
his grave in Nevada as a tribute to 
him. It is a verse of Josiah Gilbert 
Holland: 


God, give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and 
ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office dost not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not 
lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking! 

Tall men, sun- -crowned, -_ live above the 
fog 


Honoring 


Mrs. Dwight T. Randall 


State Registrar 1937-1940 
Organizing Regent of the 
Elizabeth Cass Chapter, D.A.R. 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan 
1942 


With Pride and Affection 
Honoring 
ROYENA M. HORNBECK 
Michigan 


State Chairman of National Defense 
Lucinda Hinsdale Stone Chapter 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Honoring 
MRS. ROY L. ANDERSON 
Past Regent of Battle Creek Chapter 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


In memory of 
Marguerite Hanna Reusch 
(Mrs. J. Frederick) 

Organizing Regent 1910 
Pe-to-se-ga Chapter, Petoskey, Michigan 
1960 Chapter Regent and 
Daughter Elizabeth Reusch Mellon and son 
Frederick Hanna Reusch 


In public duty and in private thinking; 

For while the rabble, with their thumb- 
worn creeds, a 

Their large professions and their little 
deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife, Lo! 
weeps, 

Wrong rules the land and waiting Justice 
sleeps. 


Freedom 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is late, 
much later than you think. It is ae: 
pening here now! 
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PIETY HILL CHAPTER 


BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


MRS. WILLIAM HARMON DEGRAFF 


Organizing member 1935 
Chapter Regent 1941-1943 


State Chairman: 


National Defense 1943-1946 
Resolutions 1953-1958; Chairman 1950-1953 
Member Congressional House Committee 1950-1953 

State Treasurer 1958-1961 
Member National Resolutions Committee 1953- seed 
National Vice Chairman 1959-1960 
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iit of the City,” massive bronze by sculptor Marshall Fredericks, = = 8 
Spirit of the City,” massive bronze by sculptor Marshall Fredericrs, 
dominates the front entrance o etroit s towering Uity-Lounty Building 
POOLE 


Amos Sturgis Chapter—Sturgis 

Anne Frisby Fitzhugh Chapter—Bay City 
Colonel Joshua Howard Chapter—Dearborn 
Elizabeth Cass Chapter— 


Grosse Pointe Farms 


Ezra Parker Chapter—Royal Oak 


The two-page Michigan spread “Detroit’s Civic Center” and “Spirit of the City of Detroit” 
were generously sponsored by the following Michigan Chapters 


Alexander Macomb Chapter—Mount Clemens 


Elizabeth Schuyler Hamilton Chapter—Holland 


Fort Ponchartrain Chapter—Highland Park 


Marquette Chapter—Marquette 
Nancy De Graff Toll Chapter—Monroe 
Piety Hill Chapter—Birmingham 

Saginaw Chapter—Saginaw 

Sarah Caswell Angell Chapter—Ann Arbor 
Sarah Treat Prudden Chapter—Jackson 
Shiawassee Chapter—Owosso 

Three Flags Chapter—Lathrup Village 
Ypsilanti Chapter—Ypsilanti 


General Josiah Harmar Chapter— 
Grosse Pointe Park 


General Richardson Chapter—Pontiac 
Hannah Tracy Grant Chapter—Albion 
Isabella Chapter—Mount Pleasant 

John Crawford Chapter—Oxford-Lake Orion 
John Sackett Chapter—Redford 

Lansing Chapter—Lansing 

Louisa St. Clair Chapter—Detroit 

Lucinda Hinsdale Stone Chapter—Kalamazoo 


ALGONQUIN CHAPTER, Saint Joseph and Benton Harbor, Michigan 


REDDI-MAID JELLIED CHERRY SAUCE > 


Southwestern Michigan’s finest hotel 
Whitcomb Sulphur Springs 
St. Joseph, Michigan 


Greetings from 
Genesee Chapter, D.A.R. 
Flint, Michigan 
Sophie de Marsac Campau Chapter 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

CONGRATULATIONS to another Senior 
Member, Miss Grace B. Hunt, Taylor Rest 
Home, Charlestown, New Hampshire, who 
celebrated her 102d birthday on June 22. 
She is a charter member of Old No. 4 
Chapter of Charlestown and was its secre- 
tary for over 40 years. 


THOUSANDS OF FOLKS 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
ONE STOP BANKING 
AT MND... 

WHY DON’T YOU? 


MANUFACTURER 


NATIONAL BANK 
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Our Rich Heritage 
(Continued from page 500) 
pall or velvet cloth, on the sunny side 
of the parish church of High Laver. 
He wrote his own beautiful epitaph, 
beginning : 
Stay, traveller, near this place lies John 


Locke. If you ask what sort of man he 
was—the answer is, that he was bred a 


scholar and he used his studies to devote ‘ 
highest office, or at the head of any 


branch of Government. 


himself to truth, alone. 
August 29, 1632 
October 28, 1704 


Uphold Ideals of 
Constitution 
(Continued from page 489) 


for nearly a century and three quar- 
ters—is a remarkable achievement. 

The Constitutional Convention did 
not pretend to attain flawlessness but 
expected changes as shown by the 
provision for amendments. Was it 
not their earnest desire to bequeath 
to their, and our, beloved country, 
including all its people, a document 
that would make and keep us forever 
free? 

But now, with luxuries available 
undreamed of by the Plymouth pio- 
neers and thinking more of our per- 
sonal affairs than they did, we find 
that our Constitution has been 
chipped away, bypassed, and some- 
times ignored. However, the heart 
of it is still there. May we feel in our 
hearts a burning desire to preserve, 
restore and renew it for ourselves 
and for those who come after us! 
Knowing that “we are not here to 
stay,” let there be no delay in our 
endeavors to have Government in 
accordance with the Constitution as 
written in 1787 and its later amend- 
ments. The standards set up then are 
still sufficient for all present condi- 
tions. 

From both the hearts and minds of 
the men and women of America 
should come thankfulness and praise 
to the delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention: 

To Madison, the Father of the Con- 

stitution; 

To Franklin, “perhaps the greatest 

American then living”; 
To Hamilton, master of finance; 
To Washington, the Father of his 
Country 
for a document of such far-reaching 
power and protection. The balance 
of power between departments of 
Government, never more needed than 
in these strenuous years of anxiety 
and world-wide insecurity, was pro- 
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vided for with vision and precision 


to meet the needs of troubled days 
such as these, as well as those of the 
young Republic. The Constitution 
extends the privilege, notably once in 
4 years, of voting upon continuance 
or change in personnel of govern- 
ment. It is believed that citizens who 
cast ballots at this time are not in- 
tentionally placing a “master” in the 


Our Constitution Does Not 


Provide For It 


Sometimes people express a dis- 
taste for politics and politicians. In- 
stead of resting the case there, we 
would surely support our very own 
best interests, and those of our re- 
nowned Constitution, by making 
strenuous efforts to see to it that we 
were given the chance to vote for 
statesmen and statesmanship, in both 
national and local elections. We have 
such men throughout the Nation, and 
how proudly our ballots would be 
cast for them! 

The writer Grace Crowell presents 
a charming miniature in these words, 
“Happiness lies like a shimmering 
silver glory upon the counters of the 
world. It can be bought only in the 
bright coin of self-forgetfulness.” Is 
it too much for us to lay hold upon 
this “bright coin of self-forgetful- 
ness” in striving for the renewal of 
attainable standards in Government? 

Let us recall the statue of Atlas at 
Rockefeller Center, New York, sup- 
porting the world on his shoulders— 
not a solid, heavy world that burdens 
him, but a skeleton framework, eas- 
ily, almost joyously, upheld. A fail- 
ure on our part to uphold our price- 
less legacy, the Constitution, not 
alone in our hearts, but by word and 
deed, may cause it to become altered 
or snatched from us, possibly by in- 
direct means. 

The responsibility placed on all 
Americans by the outstanding crea- 
tion of the Constitutional Convention 
need not be heavy. Our Constitution 
is no burden, but a treasure embody- 
ing the rare vision, profound wis- 
dom, and integrity of our forefathers. 
The shoulders of our appreciation 
and loyalty must uphold and preserve 
this noble Constitution of the United 
States of America. 


Goggans’ Country Store—Y’all Come 


Old Fashioned Prints our specialty 
Nellie Mae Goggins, Epes, Alabama 


Honoring 
Mrs. Robert L. Therrell 
Organizing Regent of 
Ole Brook Chapter 


Ruby Landrum Therrell 


(Revolutionary Ancestor—Jehu Landrum, 
Edgefield District, South Carolina. No. 389563 


Presented with Pride and A euien 
b 


Members of the 
Ole Brook Chapter 


Brookhaven, Mississippi 


Honoring Past Regents 
ROCHESTER CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Rochester, Minnesota 


Greetings from er-Land 
BRIG. GENERAL JAMES BI CHAPTER 
Haverhill, Massachuset' 


In Honor of our Tapant 
Florence Bowman Sterner 


(Mrs. F.) 


Col. James Smith Chapter, D.A.R. 
York, Pennsylvania 


COATS OF ARMS 
Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors 


Each accompanied with free family manuscript which 
also explains the coat of arms with citations. 


26th year 
Write for Brochure 
Hennessee Studio of Heraldic Art _ 
324 West Thomas St. Salisbury, N. C. 
10% Off to Members of D. A. R. on all paintings 


Looking for a 
PUBLISHER 


Your beck con bo promoted, dis- 
tributed by successful company 


Pioneer Families Sumter County, Ala. 
Volume 1—300 pages—$10.00 


Mrs. Nelle M. Jenkins, Emelle, Ala. 


* 
7 
othe : 
ES oe Free Editorial Report. Inquiries also invited 
businesses, organizations, churches, etc. Send 
for Free Booklet. Vantage Press, Dept. DAR, 120 
W. 31, New York 1. 


We specialize in 
County histories and records 
Family histories and genealogy 
Revolutionary rolls and pension lists 
We also have in progress 
a program of reprinting 


BASIC GENEALOGICAL 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


Catalogs free upon request 


GENEALOGICAL BOOK CO. 
b (formerly Southern Book Co.) 


530 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


North Carolina Land Grants in 
Tennessee 1778-1791 


Approx. 5,000 early land holders and settlers 
listed with date and county. 1500 N. C. Revolu- 
tienary Soldiers in Appendix. 200 pages fully 
indexed. Cloth. A source book for Tennessee 

genealogy and history. $12.50—Order from: 

Gardiner-Cartwright, 4533 Park Ave. 

Memphis 17, Tenn. 


NORTH CAROLINA RESEARCH 
30 years experience 
Wm. D. Kizziah, Box 604, Salisbury, N.C. 


“MY KINSMEN” 


RECORD BOOKS 
make it easy for you to keep sosond of your ancestry, 


family history, near , etc. Complete with direc- 
tions and sheets. $2.50 postpaid. A fine — 
for child or adult. Use a lifeti 

refund. 


THEDA KORN GROSS Jackson Center, Ohio 

THE PETTUS FAMILY—$15.00 
Compiled and edited A. BOHMER 

1819 G St., N.W., 


RUDD 
ashington 6, D.C. 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 
BY 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Re- 
search, Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Publishers of 
of America” 
serial vol 


“Colonial and Revolutionary Lineages 
and other historical and genealogical 
or interviews may be 
arranged in all parts of the United States. 


* SEND ror Free Folder® 
“IS YOUR 
NAME HERE?” 


listing names of American fam- 
ily histories for sale by the 
world’s largest dealer in Ameri- 
can ogies. 
Write to 


Goodspeed’s 
Book Shop 


DEPT. D, 18 BEACON ST. 
Books of Ail Kinds I Bought 
ni 
and Sold 


COATS OF ARMS 
Designer of Jamestown Mapsetans 
Edith Tunnell. 1 Jacobus Place, New York 63, N.Y. 
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British Genealogical Reference Books 
new and used 
send for free catalogue 


MAGNA CHARTA BOOK CO. 
5324 Beaufort Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 
New York & New England 
our specialty 
For information write: 
EVANS A. CHAPIN © 
34 WYATT ROAD 
Garden City, N. Y. 


ENGRAVED PRINTED COPIES OF OLD SOUTH 
CAROLINA COURT RECORDS. 15 Pages. Vol. 1 
$10.00. These Vol. will contain records such as 
LAND GRANTS, OLD WILLS, POWER OF AT- 
TORNEYS, Etc. Only a limited number printed of 
each volume. Order now to be sure of a copy. 
THE 
PAULINE YOUNG GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY 
Box 129, LIBERTY, S. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA‘S FINEST 


THE 1955 YEAR BOOK 


Pennsylvania Society, S.A.R. 


6x9 784 pages $10.00 


Lineage of 6,000 past and present members with 
Revolutionary ancestors over 9,000 
surnames, ¢ 


GUIDE TO GENEALOGICAL 
& HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


8Y2x 11 211 pages Multigraphed $3.00 
A bibliography of 700 Pennsylvania items, includ- 
ing the Archives, with a description of their 
contents. Surnames indexed. All publi- 
cations listed are available from a 


RENTAL LIBRARY 
Order from 


FLOYD G. HOENSTINE, Genealogist 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Society, D.A.R. 
P.O. BOX 208 HOLLIDAYSBURG, PA. 
(Pennsylvania residents add 4% sales tax) 


SQUAW 
MOUNTAIN INN 


on Moosehead Lake 


GREENVILLE 


JCT., ME. 
Mid-June to Mid-September. Moderate Rates 
Write for illustrated folder 


Julia Crafts Sheridan, Manager 
(Regent Pine Tree Chapter, Guilford, Me.) 


Heraldic research and 
art work. 

Write for 
informative folder. 
Satisfaction and 
authenticity guaranteed. 
Your Family Coat 
of Arms 


308 South Main St. 
Lawrenceburg, Kentucky 


OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 


National, State and Chapter, American and State Flags. 
Badges, Banners, and Supplies for all organizations. 


Write for Prices 
THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 
145 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, O. 


$175,491 to Writers 


Your unpublished manuscript may be valu- 
Our famous subsidy plan has returned 
$175,491 to writers (mostly inners) in the 
past five years. We advertise, 
distribute your book a nd pay you of re- 
tail price. Send- for PRE ROCHURE, DAR, 
Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Avenwe, New York 3. 


Wonderful Wyoming 
(Continued from page 511) 


entrance of Yellowstone Park is 
hewed and tunneled through solid 
rock and skirts Shoshone Dam and 
reservoir; it is a beautiful drive over 
a wide, paved highway. 

Thermopolis is the home of the 
world’s largest Mineral Hot Springs 
and is the health resort of Wyoming. 
The Hot Springs State Park is one 
of Wyoming’s outstanding attrac. 
tions. Year-round recreational facil. 
ities include picnic and playground 
areas, as well as indoor and outdoor 
mineral water swimming pools. An 
Historical Pageant, known as Gift of 
the Waters, is presented annually on 
the second Sunday in August at site 
of the Big Spring in the State Park. 
It reenacts the giving of the springs 
to the white man by the Indians. 
Head men of the Shoshone tribe as- 
sist in this, and it has become a 
religious ritual with the Indians. 

Wyoming’s climate is an important 
item. Low humidity, clean, clear 
mountain air, lack of temperature ex- 
tremes, tornadoes, and hurricanes, 
and the high ratio of sunshine days 
are other climate benefits. Summer 
days are pleasantly warm without 
depressing heat and each night is en- 
joyably cool. 

Rip-roarin’, wide-open, an’ high- 
flyin’ rodeos are going on during all 
the summer months, the largest being 
Cheyenne Frontier Days, whose slo- 
gan is “The Daddy of ’Em All.” The 
Cody Stampede, which draws the top 
cowboys who compete against the 
roughest, toughest, meanest rodeo 
stock to be found in America, is an 
outgrowth of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
Show. Over 50 such rodeos are held 
in the State each summer. 

One of the outstanding historical 
pageants in the Nation is held in 
Sheridan. Almost 10,000 American 
Plains Indians gather there for the 
famed All American Indian Days. 
The Rawhide Pageant at Lusk is a 
sight you won’t forget, and Indian 
sun dances are most interesting 
events, 

Out where the deer and the ante- 
lope play, where the hospitality of 
the Old West still lingers—that’ 8 
WONDERFUL WYOMING. 


Greetings from 
WILLIAM BYRD CHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R. 
Richmond, Virginia 


HOLIDAY HOUSE MOTEL 


Virginia Beach, Virginia 
W. Clyde Simpson, Jr., Owner-Mgr. 
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VAPON 


DRY 7SHAMPOO 


DRIES INSTANTLY 
YOUR WAVE STAYS IN 


No soap. No water. Leaves hair soft and 
lustrous. Ideal for oily hair. Eliminates sham- 
poo colds. Perfectly harmless. 


At better toilet 
goods counters 
everywhere. Bot- 


75. Pints xO 


VAPON, INC., MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Constitution Week 
(Continued from page 508) 
Mrs. Carl C. Galbraith, 272 Muskingum 
Drive, Marietta, Ohio. 
East Central: Ind., Mich., Ky., Ohio, W. Va. 
Mrs. Bertram B. Lee, 318 North 14th Ave. 
East, Duluth, Minn. 
North Central: Il., 
N. D., S. D., Wis. 
Mrs. John S. Weitz, Route 3, Box 51, Lake 
Charles, La. 
South Central: Ark., Kan., La., Mo., Okla., 
Tex. 
Mrs. Thomas F. Coffee, 1238 Cecil Way, 
Modesto, Calif. 
Western: Ariz., Calif., Colo., Idaho, Mont., 
Nev., N. M., Ore., Utah, Wash., Wyo., 
Alaska, Hawaii. 


Nebr., 


Iowa, Minn., 


Please see the price list of appro- 
priate material and the note relative 
to orders at the end of this article. 

Remember YOU can save the Con- 
stitution! 


The following is a suggestion for 
a Proclamation to be declared by 
Governors and Mayors: 

Wuereas, September 17, 1960, is notable 
as marking the one hundred seventy-third 
anniversary of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America 
by the Constitutional Convention; arid 

Wuenreas, To accord official recognition to 
this memorable anniversary, and to-the 
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patriotic exercise which will form a note- 
worthy feature of the occasion, seems 
fitting and proper; and 

Wuenreas, Public Law No. 915 guarantees 
the issuing of a proclamation by the 
President of the United States of America 
designating September 17 through 23 of 
each year as CONSTITUTION WEEK: 

Now, THEREFORE, I 
by virtue of the authority vested in me 
as (Governor or Mayor) of the (State 
the State of ............... ) do hereby 
proclaim the week of September 17-23, 
1960, as 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 


in the (State or City) of ............... . 
and urge all our citizens to pay special 
attention during that week to our Federal 
Constitution and the advantages of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the (State 
or City) to be affixed at ............ this 
ream day of ........ in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and sixty, 
and the independence of the United States 
of America, the one hundred and eighty- 
fourth. 


Seal 


* * * * 


The following material may be 
purchased from the National Defense 
Committee, N.S.D.A.R., 1776 D 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please make checks and money orders 
payable to Treasurer General, 
N.S.D.A.R.; include your zone num- 
ber. 

Recommended for CONSTITUTION 
WEEK observance: 


Posters: 
Constitution, entire text, 20” x 30” $0.25 
Preamble to Constitution, with 
large American Flag, 11” x 14” = .25 
The American’s Creed, with large 
American Flag, 11” x 14”...... .25 
Pledge of Allegiance, with large 
American Flag, 11” x 14”...... 25 
Flags of American Liberty (Evolu- 
tion of the American Flag), 


Declaration of Independence, 1814” 
Pictures: 


Signing of the Constitution in color, 
14” x 1914”, with key to figures 
and leaflet of historical remarks 2.00 
Signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in color, key to figures 
and facsimile of Declaration, 


Pamphlets and Booklets: 
Your Rights Under the Constitu- 
tion; test, with questions and 


answers on the Constitution. .... .25 
The Constitution of the United 
States, text 10 


One Hundred Questions and An- 
swers—Constitution of the United 
States of America, Answers by 


Mary Richter ................. 29 

You Are An American........... 05 
Leaflets: 

The Constitution ................ 01 


George Mason and the Billof Rights  .01 

Know Your Rights Under the Con- 

What the Constitution Means to 
You—reverse side, Citizen’s Re- 


sponsibility 
Story of the American’s Creed.... _.01 
The Flag of the United States, 

Symbol of Our Republic....... 01 
One Flag! One Nation! ......... 02 
Story of the Pledge of Allegiance... 
Our Republic 01 

Cards: 

Preamble to the Constitution..... 01 

Pledge of Allegiance—reverse side, 

The American’s Creed........... 
Bookmarks: 
Preamble to the Constitution, with ag 

American Flag (2 for 5¢), each 03 


Stamps: 

Constitution Week, Preamble to 
Constitution, 14” x 23%”, 20 
stamps to one sheet............ 10 

2 sheets, 15¢; 4 sheets, 25¢; 20 
sheets, $1.00. 


Note: To avoid disappointment, please 
allow at least 3 weeks for orders to be 
delivered. In view of the rising cost of 
postal service, it will be necessary to charge 
for any special mailing services, such as 
air mail or special delivery. 
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bear a proud name— 
serve a worthy tradition 


The best and most impressive of bronze and 
aluminum plaques for testimonials, awards, 
and memorials, and at truly economical 
prices, too. Our vast facilities and long years 


of experience assure the most appropriate 
everlasting tribute for every occasion from a 
warm personal testimonial to a great endur- 
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101 West 31st St., Dept. DR, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Adequate National Defense 


(Continued from page 491) 


surveyed the gleaming silver giant 
before us, with its monstrous engine 
and scores of little black boxes con- 
taining electronics gear, it was easy 
to realize the thousands and thou- 
sands of man-hours that must have 
gone into completion of this fighter. 
The cost did not seem quite as im- 
pressive as we contemplated what we 
had seen. Stretching before our eyes 
were rows and rows of these jet- 
powered fighters. A little mental 
arithmetic rushed us past the $100 
million mark, with no end in sight. 
And this was only one of hundreds 
of air bases scattered throughout the 
United States and the rest of the 
world. 

For each of us it had been a 
breath-taking experience—one that 
we would spend several days thinking 
about before the complete realization 
of what we had observed would be- 
come clear. As we boarded our bus, 
the group was lost in sober thought. 
One thing was patently clear. Our 
defense was in good hands. It was 
a comforting feeling. As for the $40 
billion, well . . . was it enough? 

At the end of our tour we were 
invited to be the guests of the Off- 
cers’ Wives Club at its monthly 
luncheon. These young matrons 
seemed as competent as their hus- 
bands, with that same seriousness 
and determination. It was a reward- 
ing experience that none of us would 
soon forget. 


Talk by the Base Commander 

A few days later, at our monthly 
meeting, the Commander of Williams 
Air Force Base talked to us as he had 
promised. Col. Gilbert L. Meyers, 
accompanied by his lovely wife, cap- 
tivated our group in an_ instant. 
Moreover, his remarks were stimu- 
lating and informative. It was obvi- 
ous that he had spent a great deal 
of time in preparing for this occa- 


erected a display of missiles in sec- 
onds before our very eyes. The ease 
and clarity with which he explained 
the complex subject of the Air 
Force’s transition to missiles com- 
pleted a picture of a strong national 
defense manned by dedicated men. 
He candidly spoke of the technolog- 
ical advances that had hurled us pell 
mell into the missile age. 

In discussing the pilot’s role in this 
missile age, Colonel Meyers said, 

We must, for the foreseeable future, con- 
tinue to develop our aircraft capability— 
not in opposition to missiles, but to comple- 
ment available missile strength. You might 
infer from this that I am reluctant to ac- 
cept the missile as a better means of doing 
our job than the manned aircraft. Such is 
not the case. The last man to favor air- 
craft over a missile is the combat pilot who 
must fly against sometimes unfavorable 
odds. When missile development reaches 
the point where it is capable of inflicting 
high attrition on manned aircraft, the pilot 
will be the first man who will want to get 
into the “button-pushing-business.” 


He pointed up military concern 
with our basic education system as 
he said, 

It will be the man—not the machine— 
that must stand guard for our freedom. 
Man will create these machines, and man 
will operate them. I think it is about time 
that we began to make a thorough study 
of this resource. For some time we have 
needed additional schools and classroom 
space. Little has been done, or demanded, 
by the average citizen to correct this na- 
tional deficiency. Since man will be our 
basic weapon in an economic struggle or 
in the event of all-out war, we should start 
improving what we have. Time is running 
out. 


For the Maricopa Chapter of the 
D.A.R., our defense picture was far 
less obscured. Thanks to Colonel 
Meyers and his magnificent Williams 
Air Force Base we were better able 
to understand the problems and the 
astonishing cost of our armaments. 
For us, we will be a little less critical 
of $40 billion defense budgets. The 
secure feeling and well-being we now 
have makes the cost seem far less im- 
portant. Our Air Force is doing its 
part and doing it well. ° 


sion. Technicians from the Base 
Queries 


(Continued from page 506) 
town, w. Van Voorhis, West Virginia area 
around 1810, wfe. was Mary who? May 
have been from Fairfax Co., Va.—Mrs. 
Carl H. Chetlan, 1907 Julia Ave., Avon, 
Ohio. 

Nash—Gauling—Want parents, dates, 
and places of William D. Nash of Prince 
Edward Co., Va., b. abt. 1788 (where?), 
and wfe. Mary Gaulding, mar. Feb. 1812, 
Prince Edward; William served in war 
1812, moved to Tazewell Co., Va., with 
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fam. 1850, d. there 1866. Also inf. of 
John Nash and Henry Nash, sons of Thom- 
as Nash, who were orphaned at death of 
their father in 1769, Edenton, N.C., placed 
under guardianship of their uncle Abner 
Nash of New Bern, N.C.—Miss Ernestine 
Nash, 3830 Covington Rd., South Euclid 
21, Ohio. 

Ent—Swallow—Want parents, dates and 
places of Susan or Suson Amy Ent, mar. 
Benjamin Swallow, Dec. 7, 1811, she d. 
1844, buried in Sandy Ridge Cem. Hun- 
derdon Co., N.J., Benjamin b. Jan. 1765, he 
was the eighth ch.=—Mrs. Emily Swallow 
Gledhill, Watkins Glen, N.Y. 
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OFFICIAL DESIGN 

GRAVE MARKERS 
NOW AVAILABLE IN 
5 SIZES 


Every Lay Member Grave Marker is 
authentic—traditionally and artistically. 


Hand-tooled bronze in Newman Quality 
famous since 1882. From 144” to 71%” 
diameter, for use on markers, tablets, 
crypts, urns, etc. Please mention size 
when ordering. 


GET FREE BOOKLET NOW 
NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC. 


674 W. 4th St. Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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This Magazine is from Our Presses 


FLORIDA AVE. & ECKINGTON PLACE 
WASHINGTON 2 DC 


“BEDS ADORNED” 
Written by— 
Laura Carey Rabb (Craddock) 
A descendant of John Adams 
A true southern story—$4.00 per copy. 
3501 Navy Blvd., Pensacola, Fla. 


Hoping this story will encourage more biographies 
from members of the D.A.R. 


CHAPTER ARTICLES 


Chapter articles must be typewritten, double- 
spaced, not over 299 words. Start with the Chapter 
name and address. An officer's name must be 
signed. Only outstanding activities should be sent— 
once a year. Please enclose remittance to pay for 
photo if included. 
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Indiana 
(Continued from page 516) 

not great. He could appoint judges of 
the State Supreme Court—with the 
advice and consent of the State Senate 
—and he could appoint county sur- 
veyors and sheriffs for new counties, 
agents of the salt reserves, and semi- 
nary townships. He did, however, issue 
commissions to all of his own ap- 
pointees as well as to officials elected 
by the Assembly and to most of those 
officials who were elected by the voters; 
he also issued militia commissions. The 
first Governor got along very well until 
just the last few months of his term 
without an attorney general. There 
was no provision for one in the Con- 
stitution. The Assembly soon felt the 
need for legal advice and made pro- 
vision for one—his salary was set at 
$200 a year. 

The first Secretary of State—Robert 
A. New—was a frugal person; but 
then, the State certainly did not have 
much money when it started. He uti- 
lized the blank pages in the book that 
had been used by the Territorial Secre- 
tary, John Gibson, for his first records. 
More than half the pages in that book 


were blank when John Gibson closed 
the Territorial period of Indiana and 
signed his certificate on November 7, 
1816, that it was a “true and faithful” 
record. It took New 6 years to fill up 
the rest of that book. 

Thus, the State of Indiana was 
launched on its way. The history of 
any State is very closely related to 
those events and happenings in the 
area—and the Nation—of which it is 
a part. These are not solely the prop- 
erty of a small guild of professional 
colleagués but are the true and rightful 
heritage of millions of people. The 
present most certainly developed from 
the past and the future most certainly 
will be a development of the two put 
together. Only by making ourselves 
more conscious of the past can we hope 
to preserve those freedoms and rights 
we enjoy today. Should we lose them, 
we could never recover them. The 
generation now living may very well 
be the one that will need to decide 
whether or not America will continue 
to be the great Nation it is today. 
History is the one great discipline 
necessary for that decision to be made 
properly. We cannot project a true 
course for the future until we know— 
and understand—the past. 
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D.A.R. Magazine Advertising News 


Tf they can do it, you can do it! 
Who are “they,” and what was done? 
One look at the fine sponsored space 
and advertising in this Issue supplies 


the answer. The results are evidence 
of hard work on the part of many, and 
have given much needed “monetary 
vitamins” to the Magazine Account. 
A truly fine achievement, and our col- 
lective hats are off to the two sponsor- 
ing States, Indiana and Michigan. As 
this is written, we have a grand total 
of $5,110.09. Isn’t that wonderful? 

Each of the 96 chapters in Indiana, 
and the State Society, participated to 
send in $3,249.11 plus $56 for cuts and 
mats, or a total of $3,303.11. Con- 
gratulations on that 100% record. In 
the chapters, Estabrook leads with 
$309.86, followed by Vanderburgh 
with $300, plus $20 for cuts, Caroline 
Scott Harrison with $160, plus $3 for 
a mat, Schuyler Colfax, $157.50, and 
$150 each from Francis Vigo, Hoosier 
Elm, Lafayette Springs, and Major 
Hugh Dinwiddie. Mrs. John G. Biel 
is State Regent, and Mrs. Arthur S. 
Littick is State Chairman. 

The State Society of Michigan and 
32 of 61 chapters sent $1,461.98 plus 
$53 for cuts and mats, or a total of 
$1,514.98. Chapters leading are Fort 
Pontchartrain with $446.70, Algonquin 
$265, Piety Hill $171.23 plus $10 cut. 
Mrs. Roy V. Barnes is State Regent, 


and Mrs. C. Edward Prana. State 
Chairman. 

Miscellaneous advertising from 1 
States amounts to $280.00, plus one 
$10 cut. 

Special attention is called to the 

ges in this Issue from nationally 

own firms. This is most gratifying 
If you have similar firms in your local 
ity, go after them for an advertisement. 
Take along a copy of this Issue and 
show them those which appear. If told 
that their advertising is handled through 
an agency, then approach the agency. 
This is a wonderful source of income to 
the magazine account and to chapters. | 

The general letter from your na-} 
tional chairman, with kit of advertising} 
materials, went out to each state re- 
gent, state chairman, and chapter re- 
gent in May. It was sent then to 
enable work to begin at once for that 
high, high, high total we will report 
next April. Additional supplies are 
available on order from the Office in 
Washington where we have a good 
stock, for we just know that you are all 
working hard and will need more sup- 
plies. When sending in advertisements, 
please follow the instructions in the 
general letter. 

We are off to a good start so let’s 
keep going, and please, readers, won’t 
you patronize our advertisers? 


Justina B. (Mrs. George J.) Wauz 
National Chairman 
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